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The Week. 


In an early number of THE NATION we expressed an opinion that 
the powers of mischief of the Southern malcontents were to be feared | 
in the local legislatures as well as in Congress; that the great | 
question really was, how to keep them out of the former—which called | 
down upon us a good deal of indignation, particularly amongst our | 
Baltimore friends, who were at that time greatly agitated by the alleged 
probability that the Clerk of the House would admit the whole South- | 
ern delégation to their seats before organization. Well, the Clerk of 
the House has done nothing of the kind. There does not seem to have | 
been at any time the slightest ground for supposing that he would do | 
anything of the kind. Thereis in Congress, as we then predicted there 
would be, a “powerful Northern majority,” who will not consent to 
the re-admission of the South until it has given ample security for its 
good behavior. But what great difference does this make as regards | 
the condition of Southern society? What the South wanted most of| 
all to get back into Congress for, was its deliverance from military rule. 
That it is now securing without getting back’into Congress. President 
Johnson is handing over the States one by one to the State authorities, 
and delivering to them the management of their own affairs. This to 
them is the essential thing. It gives them the control of the negro— 
within certain limits, it is true, but wide limits. It enables them by 
stay laws to bid defiance to their Northern creditors; by vagrant laws | 
and labor laws, such as all the States are passing, to “keep the negro | 
down” and “make him feel his inferiority ;” and to build up on, in| 
short, the ruins of the old social system a new one, very much better, 
no doubt, but still marked by features repugnant to the spirit of our 
institutions, and likely to prove a fertile source of trouble in the future. | 
And what can Congress do to prevent all this? The exclusion of the 
Southern delegates does not interfere with it in the least. As far as we 
can judge, the delegates are willing to stay at home as long as the 
House pleases, provided the President refrains from interference; and 
the President has given, and is giving, the strongest proofs that his 
interference is nearly at an end. So that, important as the power of 
keeping them out of the House and Senate undoubtedly is, it is by no 
means all-important. The successful exercise of it does not, as we now 
see, enable us by any means to reach the core of the Southern difficulty. 
The mere adoption of the Constitutional Amendment does not do it, nor 
will the Freedmen’s Bureau do it, unless it is supported by more force 
—brute force—than it has now at its disposal. It remains to be seen 
what can be done by enforcing the Amendment. 
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| or more investigating committees into the Southern States 
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Cari Scuvrz is not responsible for the President's cheerful view of 
the condition of the South, nor did he advise relinquishing the national 
control of the States lately in rebellion. His report declared that the 
loyalty of the masses and most of the leaders at the South means 
merely submission to necessity ; and that the freedman, in ceasing to be 
the slave of an individual, was regarded as still the slave of society. 
Mr. Schurz urged the President to recommend to Congress to send one 
Neither 
his testimony nor his advice being heeded, it is not impertinent to ask 


what are Mr. Johnson’s grounds for rejecting them, and more of the 
| same tenor, which he has published, as if in entire justitication of his 


sudden course ? 
— “oe 
A PETITION from the women of the United States to Congress, ask 
ing for an amendment to the Constitution, “ prohibiting the several 


States from disfranchising any of their citizens on the ground of sex,” 


is in circulation, and has been forwarded to us for publication. We are 


| unable to publish it, but we wish the movement all possible success. 


We think the women of the United States ought to have the franchise 
if they desire it, and we think they ought to desire it. But until they 
do desire it, and show that they do by a general and emphatic expres 
sion of opinion, we are opposed to their being saddled with it on 
grounds of mere theoretical fitness or justice. In any real democracy 
women ought to vote, but the position of disfranchised women differs in 
many important particulars from that of disfranchised men. The 
social emancipation of women must, in our opinion, precede their 
political emancipation. As long as they are socially dependent, as at 
present, on men, and do not generally desire or seek independence, the 
assertion of their political rights will be difficult or impossible. We 
should, for our part, witness without emotion the disfranchisement of 
all men who looked steadily and persistently to married life as a careet 
or means of livelihood. 


——________ 9-9 ————— 


‘PHERE are some Kentuckians who are silly enough to assert that 
slavery is one of the “reserved rights” of the States, and cannot be 
takenaway by any constitutional amendment. We are glad to observe, 
on the other. hand, how sensibly and humanely the Louisville Jowrna? 
accepts the new order of things, and demands fair play for the eman 
cipated, A similar spirit has been manifested by the Richmond Repy- 
lic, and, except these two journals, by no others, not avowedly radi 
cal, that come to us from the South. 


——_ + ince 


THE Massachusetts Fish Commissioners, after careful enquiry, have 


| reported that by means of fishways, to aid their ascent of the Merri- 


mac and Connecticut, the salmon and shad that used to abound in 
those rivers may be enticed back again. But they must be bred at the 
headwaters in New Hampshire; the streams must be kept as clean as 
possible of chemical and other pollution ; and there must be stringent 


| laws concerning the time and manner of fishing. After all, manufac- 


tures must suffer to some extent, and it is a question if the moder 
ate supply of fish anticipated is worth the outlay and damage. The 
report is a valuable one for reference. 


_ 
=> 





Ir was stated last week, in a paper read before the American Social 
Science Association in Boston, that a committee from the New York 
Prison Association had visited all the prisons in the United States, and 
would lay the result of their investigations before the Legislature ot 
this State. 
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* Apmrrat” SewMis has been arrested, and is, it appears, to be tried 
before a court-martial for “ violating the usages of war,” in making his 
escape in the English yacht after having hoisted a white flay on board 
the Alu/ama and surrendered. In the specification he is spoken of as 
having been at the time of his escape “a prisoner of war ;” but we be- 
lieve it is by no means well settled that a prisoner of war may not escape 
if he gets a chance between the time of formal surrender and his actual 
transfer to the captor’s custody. Thousands of such escapes occur after 
every surrender. Moreover, supposing it to be settled that such an 
escape is illegal, it would still remain very doubtful whether offenses, 
not in themselves immoral, committed by a man as such prisoner, 
would render him liable to trial by the enemy’s court-martial after the 
war was ail over. There are other incidents in Semmes’s career, such as 
his decoying ships by burning others at night, which seem to us to 
furnish far stronger grounds for trying him than the charge now 
brought against him; and it ought not to be forgotten, in considering 
his protest against arresting or trying him for facts occurring anterior 
to Johnston's surrender, that we have allowed Pillow to escape the con- 
sequences of his crime at Fort Pillow under cover of a similar capitu- 


lation. 
eo ——"— 


Mississtprt and Virginia have passed stay laws, and it is not im- 
probable that other Southern States will follow their example. There 
is nothing very singular in this. Where debtors are in the majority 
creditors must expect to wait. What is singular is that the States 
which are most addicted to stay laws are the very ones which are most 
in the habit of groaning over their want of capital, and wondering why 
“the solid men” of New York and Boston do not invest amongst 


them more freely. 
ome 


Tne planters along the Mississippi propose that the Government 
should rebuild the levees which they themselves cut, with the amiable 
intention of “ drowning out the Yankees,” during the war, and at the 
time seemed to think the performance a very fine one. That the Goy- 
ernment should render reasonable assistance towards restoring the 
South in the interest of the whole country is, we think, fair enough; 
but then a decent regard for justice requires that they who did the 
mischief should pay by far the larger portion of the damage. 

i ald — 

WE find we fell into a slight error in ascribing to Mr. Jay Cooke’s 
pastor the “ anti-climax” of which we spoke in No, 24 of Tue Nation. 
It was Mr. Cooke’s former pastor who perpetrated it. It ought not to 
be necessary for us to say that the criticism of extravagant and absurd 
language used by public men on public occasions is one of the proper 
and most important functions of a newspaper; and our comment on 
the address, therefore, was not, and ought not, to be taken as an indi 
cation of unkind feeling to either its author or Mr, Cooke. To present 
Mr. Cooke as one of the “ great men” produced by the revolution was, 
in our opinion, calculated to do mischief, as helping to create and 
uphold a standard of greatness essentially false and misleading. 

~>-+ — 

We acquit the Cincinnati (azette of the injustice which we attribut- 
ed to it, though we feel under no obligation to search in its news col- 
umn for the credit which it failed to assign in the usual place. We 
must also question the exactness of the term “condensed,” when ap- 
. plied to an article which was simply docked with one clip of the shears. 
“ Curtailed “ would have been free from ambiguity. 

eS 

Leoro.p L, King of the Belgians, is dead. He was born at Coburg 
jn 1790, and was the son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld. His 
first wife was Charlotte, daughter of George IV. of England. who died 
without issue. Leopold was called to the Belgian throne in 1831, and 
the following year married the daughter of Louis Philippe, by whom 
he had three children. The eldest of these, Leopold-Louis-Philippe- 
Maria-Victor, Duke of Brabant, succeeds his father. The late King 
was aman of great sagacity, who mace the interests of his people a 
profound study, and maintained them at home and abroad against 
revolution and against the cupidity of the larger powers, to which 
Belgium, fat, prosperous, and helpless, has always been a temptation. 
T 


here is still danger of her position between Prussia, France, and Hol- 
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land, danger which can only be averted by address and prudence on the 
part of her ruler. The young King is said to be much under the in 
fluence of the Jesuits. 
<-> oe 

| Few kings are wiser in the art of keeping out of trouble than the 
| late King of the selgians, and his skill was so much admired that he 
| was frequently made the umpire to decide upon questions of right and 
| wrong in other people’s troubles. But he refused every such office, if it 
| involved even remote embarrassment to himself. When the great Mr. 
William Cornell Jewett went to Europe on his independent peace mis- 
| sion, he flatteringly offered to Leopold to make him umpire between the 
| United States Government and the Rebellion. “And what did the 
King say ?” enquired the person to whom Mr. Cornell related the fact. 
* He said,” answered the independent peace missionary, with singular 
candor, “that he would n't put his fingers between the bark and the 
tree.” 


ee 

Tue Belgians are now looking somewhat uneasily towards France, 
to see what attitude the Emperor will take in regard to their affairs. 
This will be friendlier than most people believe if, as the Paris corre- 
spondence of the Independance Belge says, it be true that Napoleon pro- 
posed to recognize the Duke of Brabant the day after his father’s death. 
The duke, however, while expressing his gratitude for the mark of sym 
pathy, begged the Emperor to delay the recognition until he had sworn 
fidelity to the Belgian constitution and had been proclaimed king ac 
cording to the fundamental law, which was wise and just in the duke, 
and produced a good impression at the Tuileries. 


eS 





Tue Austrian ministry is beginning to experience the difficulties of 
settling the constitutional question originated by the Emperor's patent 
of September 20. There are seventeen provincial diets in the empire, 
and thirteen of these are now deliberating upon the question, Upper 
Austria, Lower Austria, Styria, Silesia, and Carinthia favor the main 
tenance of the constitution of 1861, suspended by the imperial patent ; 
Moravia remains neutral; Galicia and Istria felicitate the Emperor on 
his course; Bohemia, Carniola, Salzburg, Vorarlberg, and Bukowina 
have not yet declared themselves decidedly; Tyrol, Dalmatia, Gérz, 
and Trieste have not even taken the question under consideration yet. 
In Upper Austria the authorities warned the Diet that blame of the 
Emperor's patent suspending the constitution would be unconstitu 
tional. The Diet blamed it, and now the ministry propose the simple 
and natural expedient of dissolving the Diet. 

— 

THe speech of the Austrian Emperor at the opening of the Hun- 
garian Diet recognized the necessity of self-government in Hungary, but 
recommended that the laws of 1848 should be revised so as to make 
them compatible with the unity of the empire and the rights of the 
sovereign. 

~ ccniiilloa ; 

Ir is probable that the Queen of Spain will deliver the usual speech 
this year at the opening of the Cortes. Her majesty is said to have an 
invincible repugnance to alluding to the recognition of Italy by Spain, 
which was very distasteful to her personally. 

een ee eT! 

A minute trouble has arisen about the representation of Schleswig 
Holstein in the Paris Exposition for 1867. The poor little duchy 
wished to be represented in her own name. Prussia refused ; and it is 





finally settled that Schleswig shall exhibit in the Prussian department 
and Holstein in the Austrian, 


> 
Iv seems possible that the dispute between Spain and Chili, which 
| has so long threatened to end in slaughter, may end yet in salutation. 
| The English and French Governments have amicably intervened, and 
| it is proposed that Spain shall give back to Chili the ships captured, 
fand that Chili shall demand no indemnity. In the first instance, the 
Spanish admiral arrogantly declared that he would not treat at all with 
|the Chileno authorities unless they fired a salute to the Spanish flag ; 


| but it is now suggested that negotiations may begin without loss of 


| Spanish dignity after the firing of an alternate salute ; that is, the first 





ee pT 
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gun from the Chilenos, the second from the Spaniards, and so on by 
turns. This is a very simple and satisfactory way out of the affair; but 
it is not yet certain that Spain will agree to take it. 


EG 


e 

Iv is said that the Roman and Italian Governments have agreed to- 
gether upon measures for the * pitiless” repression of brigandage on 
the frontier. In the meantime, a brilliant feat of brigandage has 
startled the people, not of the frontier, but of ome itself. There a 
young man, abounding in broad silver sevdi, paid successful court to a 
beautiful girl, and on the day appointed for their marriage begged to 


take her fora drive outside the walls. This wasreasonable. About two 


miles from the city the pair alight for refreshment at an inn, and find 
there a party of the lover's friends, who, when they rise to return, 
mount into the carriage with them. The horses take the road away 


from Rome—the poor girl is in the hands of brigands, and her lover is 
their chief. 


#e 


Tue editor of 7/ Panaro, a Modenese journal, has lately been shown 
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greatly enhancing the trouble and cost of collecting the rev e, 
Great Britain raises a revenue of about £23,000,000, or one hundred 
and fifteen millions of dollars, annually, by a customs tariff on 44 ar 


The United States collected but $8501 0.000 last vear on 


Would 


ticles only. 
our extravagantly large list of afticles taxed. 


, } ° 
’ it t be wiser 


to look toa less number of articles, and those chiefly luxuries, for a 
revenue, letting articles which are necessaries Come in free, or at low 
rates of duty, which, as the experience of nations shows, pr s 


the largest revenue ? 
The President's anxiety to hurry the political restoration of th 


t 


rebel States is shared by an extremely small number of the party now 
dominant in Congress. The moderate Republicans are mostly as un 
willing as the Radicals to admit the South now to their old seats of 


While the advanced 


power, though for somewhat different reasons. 
as a condition 


party are disposed to demand equal and universal sufirag: 
precedent, Were is. a growing determination among Northern men of more 





a machine for the composition of types by which he was enabled to set 
up five lines of poetry in nine seconds, each line containing thirty let 
ters. The editor is convinced that by the aid of this machine speeches 
may be reported verbatim in type. 
atid 


Tue reform of the Swedish Constitution, alluded to in Tor Navrion 
of last week, has been approved by the Diet, and there is consequently 
great rejoicing in Sweden. The reform involves abolition of the right 
of the clergy to seats ev officio in the Diet, and reduces this body from 
four branches to two, 


> 
GREAT joy is said to prevail among the inmates of Clichy, which, 
The 


prisoners have been informed that a law abolishing imprisonment for 


as Mr. Yellowplush says, is French for Fleet, or Queen’s Bench. 


debt will be proposed in the French Senate during the session of 1866. 
>< 

Tue Italian Minister of Finance proposes to reduce, by augmenta- 

tion of taxes, the deficit in the 


francs. 
>e-——--- 
about to publish (by 


THE publisher ot Renan’s * Life of Jesus” is 


ntidote 7) the second volume of 4tuizot’s * Meditations upon the 


» of the Christian Religion.” 


Way of 


+ ot 


present stat 


>-+ 


THe Unite 
Italy, has died for want of subs¢ riptions 
action, and of growing content with the government 


a fair sign of failing strength 


in the party of 


measures, 
— + ——-— 


lv appears that the Papal troops, which replaced the French on the 
frontiers, have already entered upon their life-long service of fighting 
the brigands. A good feeling exists between them and the Italians, 
but it is probable that the robbers will, as heretofore, outwit all the 
military combinations against them. 

eee ee 
CONGRESS. 
Wasnineton, Dec. 29, 1865, 

Tue Christmas holidays find about half the members of the Senate 
and two-thirds of the Representatives absent from the capital. Enough 
remain to forward the more important financial measures in the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and Appropriations. It begins to be very 
apparent that no general revision will be given to our present very com- 
but little 


plicated and onerous tariff at the present session, and that 
The House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is presided over by Justin 


if any reduction will be made in the rates of duty. 
S 


Vermont, whose name has been for years linked with the highest of 


high tariffs,and a majority of the committee are decided protectionists. 
In one aspect, at least, it is unfortunate that the body which originates 


all measures for raising revenue is unlikely to disturb the existing tariff 


to any considerable degree. I refer especially to the enormous extent 


of articles taxed, which reaches between two and three thousand, thus, 


budget from 265 to 100 million Zire or! 


i Italiana, which was the organ of the Mazzini party in 


Morrill, of 


moderate views to insist upon a constitutional amendment reducing 
the South to her just quota of representatives in Congress, as based 
upon voting population, before recognizing her claim to participat 
in the federal Government. It is felt that this is a condition to which 
even those to whom negro suffrage is distasteful cannot possibly object 
On the re-assembling of Congress the bills heretofore introduced em 


| bodying this amendment are to be pressed with vigor, and, as there is 
| not a shadow of doubt as to the result, this will afford a safe rallying 


Southern 


ie 


| point on which to contest the immediate admission of t 
It is believed that this plan will not encounter the opposi- 


entire iy safe 


members. 
tion of the Executive, and it is certain that it would be an 


i 
i 


issue for this Congress to go to the people upon. It woul postpone 


action upon the exciting question of reconstruction until another fall, 
and tl 


hi 


gislatures will 


when a new election for Congressmen is to take place, le joint 
re 


} 


} , on . 
i bel States will nade 


Le 


t 


committee upon the condition of the late r ive 


their report. Perhaps a sufficient number of Stat: 


| adopt such an amendment during the winter to make it a part of the 
Constitution; but this is now doubtful, depending greatly upon the 


It would afford, too, a partial 


time of its passage through Congress. 
i test of the sincerity of the South in its professions of loyalty to the 
Union. Speculation apart, it is certain that the majority in Congress 
is too firm to be shaken from its purpose by anything short of an 


I 


resist alike the importunities of the compromising, the thunders of the 


+ 


unmistakable popular verdict pronounced against its course t will 


opposition press, and the blandishments of Executive power 


ae tind 


THE FREEDMEN 
Tne dreaded hol 
order at the South, in spite of the forebodings of a negro insurrection 
Candid 


anal 
f the good conduc 


idays have passed with even mort than the usual 


and honor 


which found expression in almost every quarter. 


I 
t 


able men there are renewing their acknowledgment o 


of the colored population, at this time as during hostilities. But. to 
he fair, some credit must be given to the whites also, for not allowing 
their suspicions and apprehensions to overthrow their self-control, and 


Alexandria alone wa 


make themselves the authors of the « atastrophe " 
, 


an exception to the general quiet: and it seems to well ascertained 


that the riot there on Christmas, involving the loss of several lives, was 
a concerted attack of whites on blacks, incited partly by the old pro 
slavery and rebellious malice and partly by an abundance of bad 
liquor. 

The Vir 
bodied last month in a pretty general intention, so the Bureau was in 
} 


i 


gin freedmen was em 


ia notion of a happy New Year tor 


‘formed, to turn the infirm and helpless out of doors on the Ist of Jan- 


ry. Col. Brown, on the 21st, gave warning that “the late owners will 


ua 
be required to provide for their former slaves, who are helpless and 
dependent on them for subsistence, until the overseers of the poor of 
} 


if 


the counties to which they belong shall have made arrangements fo1 


their care and support.” Gen. Howard approved this order on the 26th, 
and added that any citizen making the attempt should be reported by 
name, in order that his case may be immediately laid before the Presi 


dent. This the Times, of this city, stigmatizes as a “ sumptuary edict,” 


although complaining that it will increase the expenditures of the “ first 
It wonders that the Government did not wait till the expul 


+ 
c 


families.” 





presum] nd prospective, wrong. This is quite in accordance with | 
the ‘ ‘that paper concerning reconstruction, but the proverb | 

. . ! 
which prevention above cure is more akin to wisdom. 


Minor ‘Topics. 


A LAby Friend of Tue Natron, who writes this journal her felicita- 


tions for the New Year, and makes us a number of compliments on our 
manifest superiority to contemporaries (we suppress the compliments), 
complains of a fecling of disgust and dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which, obediently to a cruel law of custom, her first day of 1866 
was passed. Her letter is dated the 2d, and breathes, from the rarified 


atmosphere of Madison Avenue, sentiments of the most jus. and laud- 
able despair for the degradation of the beautiful old Manhattan usage 


of New Year's visits into an absurd riot of calls, with all the wild 
excess of the carnival and none of its picturesqueness. She writes, in 
fact, fatigued to death with the social drudgery of the previous day, 


but 


her vt 


re ol 
lie 
would be willing to have New Year’s Day hereafter come only once in 


ved, in spite of her fatigue, not to let the folly pass without 


ment protest. She is so weary of it, she confesses, that she 


a century 


If all our lovely readers dealt as frankly with themselves as our cor- 


respondent, would there not be a general admission that New Year’s 
calling has become an abuse and a bore, pleasing and profiting no- 
body Once, it must be allowed, the custom meant something, and 
without doubt it first grew out of a good and amiable instinct. We 


suppose it to have been prompted originally by the feeling which draws 
friends naturally together in the presence of an event so grave for the 
old, s At sucha 
time humanity is glad of sympathy, and we can imagine that in the 
old d 


» joyful for the young, as the advent of a new year. 


iys our fathers (or, more properly speaking, our adopted step- 
fathers, in New York nobody can be said to have actually de- 
scended from anybody) paid New Year's visits ina spirit of real friend- 
ship, and intended the expression of a hearty and kindly sentiment by 


since 


them. Then the old gentlemen probably called upon ancient dames 
and exchanged cheerful convictions of the superiority of the New 
Year's Days of their youth over the upstart New Year’s Days of later 
which were making the world old before its time with their 
of and then stout young Dutch gallants visited 
the plump Dutch maidens and talked over the gaieties of the past 


date, 
profligacy recurrence ; 
year and the promise of the present, and impressions were made on 
tencler hearts, and old quarrels were ended, and possibly a troth or 
sut everything was decent and sincere, and if, ac- 
simple customs of the Arcadian people who settled the 


two was plighted. 
he 
strs 


cording tot 


Bowery, a 


y kiss was dropped behind the door, no harm was done 
where none was meant, and the New Year's was all the happier for the 
littl 


n 


{s the visitors went from house to house they ate mightily, 


} 14 
wm aoubp 


of stout luncheons and drank glasses of honest gin, and, 


het night, here and there one might have grown thick in his speech 
without ceasing to be seemly in his tipsiness, But can anybody sup- 
p the young New Yorkers of that day made their calls as they 
do in thi Imagine Peter Stuyvesant, and Wouter Van Twiller, and 
William the Testy whirling together through the streets in a buggy, 
avh stayed before Mrs. Van der Trollop’s door long enough for 
th men to rush in and say, “ How de do, Mrs. Van der Trol- 
lop lappy New Year! Ah! can’t stop, thank you. Ever so many 
ealls to mak Good-bye !" and so rush out again. 

O it to be believed that Mrs. Van der Trollop aspired to number 
hes w Year's callers by the hundreds, and eared nothing for their 





diy that they should be acquaintance, and not at all that 
be nds This is now the ambition of the ladies, as it 
the ambition of the gentlemen to make as many calls as 


no matter upen whom, 


they should frie 


is similarly 


“he latter, therefore, call in threes 


ossible 
| ’ 
| 


und fours at houses where only one is faintly known, and so swell the 
list of the lady’s visitors and add her name to their visited. In this | 
: 

is quite possible for a party of utter strangers to receive the New | 


ur’s hospitalities of any house they choose. They need only be bold | 


Wi 
Yi 
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place, and protect the negro from actual, rather than | 


justice of coquetry. 
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and resolute, and go rather late in the day; a good address would be 
a matter of indifference or even of suspicion, for by three o'clock all 
addresses are alike bad. Our correspondent has reason to think that 
she entertained a party of such pilgrims, who entered her drawing- 
room with easy nonchalance to wish her the compliments of the sea- 
The spokesman of the party gracefully recalled himself to her 
protesting memory: “Mr. Smith, madam. I wish you a happy New 
Year.” “Oh, thank you, Mr. Smith! A happy New Year! I didn’t 
recognize you at first’—nor at last, the amiable hypocrite! ‘ Not sur- 
prising,” consents Mr. Smith, sweetly; ‘“‘so many callers. J don’t re- 
member half the ladies I call upon. Allow me to introduce my friends, 
Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick, Mr. Harry.” ‘Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick, Mr. Harry,” re- 
peats the lady, ‘let me offer you some refreshments.” The gentlemen, 
already too much refreshed, further restore themselves, declare that 
they cannot stop, and fly from the house. The lady remains to receive 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson, hardly better known to her, and does not 
begin to suspect before she sits down next day to express her discon- 
tent with New Year's calls to THe Natron that she has perhaps been 
the subject of a social experiment. Who knows? The experiment 
may not have been premeditated. At three o’clock on New Year’s Day 
one brown-stone house looks much like another ; and our correspond- 
ent’s unknown friends may have found themselves in an unfamiliar 
presence without intending it, when they would have at once discerned 
that nothing but a daring course could save them. 

In the meantime Bridget was receiving her friends with as lavish a 
hospitality in the basement, where a table was set, and where all day 
long the endless number of her cousins was seen to come and go. Men 
who may yet hold high government offices in the Republic of Ireland 
visited Bridget (whose money they had frequently taken and used for 
the liberation of her country), and drank a glass of whiskey to the wel- 
fare of Erin, and then passed to other basements for the celebration ot 
like jovial rites. It is said that Bridget had made it the hard condi- 
tion of her engagement that she should be allowed to receive New 
Year's calls, and that she would have scorned to enter a house where 
the arbiter of domestic destinies was denied this simple right. There 
is no harm in giving it that we know, and we are sure that Bridget will 
be sensible and proper in its exercise, as soon as her mistress reforms 
her own New Year's hospitalities, which, indeed, we do not despair 
that she shall yet do, restoring an idea happy and good in itself to 
something like propriety and sense, if not beauty and grace, in its ex- 
pression, 


son, 





~~ 


Ir a foreigner, taking notes for a work on the manners and customs 
of this country, had been strolling down Clinton Street, Brooklyn, in 
the place of Mr. Hugh Allen, he could have witnessed, on the Saturday 
before Christmas, a scene so bloody and so, farcical that he might very 
excusably have entered in his diary: ‘“ An American, in walking out 
with a lady, sometimes shoots the fair partner of his promenade. In 
fact, the national passion for the use of fire-arms makes them, with 
young people, the natural appeal from the cruelty of a snub or the in- 
I learn, in regard to the gentleman whom I saw 
shooting a lady in Brooklyn, the other day,” what the diligent reader 
of the daily papers already knows. 

Would it not have been, indeed, a curious bit of drama if repre- 
sented in any other civilized country ? Even here, where we are some- 
what habituated to violences uniting the moralsof Paris to the manners 
of Arkansas, this Brooklyn affair is startling, and presents aspects 
which are anomalous, to say the least. Before now, sensitive girls have 
taken vengeance on seducers, and, being brought to trial for murder, 
have been acquitted, and triumphantly kissed out of court; but we 
believe this is the first time we have heard of a heart-broken lover 
retaliating the injuries of flirtation by an attempted assassination and 
suicide. If the Cockney already supposed should say to us: “ Now, 
‘pon my soul, do you know, I think this is very odd,” we should 
hardly have the courage, we fear, to tell him that he did not un- 


| derstand our institutions. 

Consider for a moment the remarkabie scene of which we suppose 
him to have been witness, in the place of Mr. Hugh Allen: A lady and 
gentleman are walking together, when the report of a pistol is heard, 
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but their manner is so unconcerned, as they continue their walk, that 
the attention of the spectators is not drawn to them. ‘A second shot is 
fired, and a pistol is seen in the gentleman’s hand. The walk still con- 
tinues, and it is thought merely that he is amusing himself, in antici- 
pation of the Christmas holidays, rather boisterously and foolishly. He 
fires his weapon a third time, and now the lady falls with three bullets 
in her brain, every one of the shots having taken effect. The bystanders 
rush to her assistance, and the assassin, advancing a few yards alone, 
places the revolver to his temple and shoots himself, the bullet passing 
out through his eye. He believes himself mortally wounded, and, 
returning, lies down at the side of his victim, to die there. But, find- 
ing himself equal to yet another shot, he rises on his elbow, and dis- 
charges his pistol at the lady’s body. Throughout, the hideous farce 
has been as silent as a pantomime; now, however, the lady utters a 
faint scream. She is perfectly conscious; she gives her name and 
address; she gives the name and address of the assassin. 

All this our Cockney friend would have witnessed in the place of 
Mr. Hugh Allen, and if he had been a tourist of common mind, and not 
strongly sustained by the purpose of making a book, might well have 
felt his brain reel under the pressure of the extraordinary facts. The 
sequent history of the affair is not less crazing: the assassin, discover- 
ing that his own wound is not fatal, and having now emptied his re- 
volver, runs and throws himself into the river. But it seems that the 
water is too cold for suicide, and he succeeds in reaching the shore, 
where he is arrested and taken to the police-station, and, while an 
order is prepared for his removal to the hospital, he reveals the motive 
of hiscrime. It is merely that he loved the lady whom he had shot, 
and spent a great deal of money for her comfort and welfare in the be- 
lief that she would become his wife; that he found her fickle and un- 
grateful beyond endurance, and so resolved to kill her and kill himself. 
In the midst of this mad confession he is careful to protest that there is 
nothing against her character. Thus ends the second act of the mur- 
derous comedy. 

In the third act, we find the heroine and hero, in spite of their 
wounds and of the hero’s reiterated wish, in a fair way to recover, 
though one bullet is still left in the heroine’s brain. A calm has suc- 
ceeded to the violent action of the former scenes. Friends call upon 
the assassin in great numbers and get their names into print. “ He is 
supplied with all the delicacies of the sick-room in the shape of mar- 


malade, oranges, jellies, ete., and, indeed, anything his fancy may dic- | 


tate. Under these affectionate influences he is almost melted into 
martyrdom. He conceives a tenderness for a particular custodian, and 


will receive nothing from the hands of anybody else. He even consents | 


that if his victim really desires to live (as has been represented to him) 
he will have nothing to say against it, although he would rather she 
should die. At the same time he shows a great dislike for his doctor, 
or, in the more noble language of the reporters, he “evinces great 
repugnance towards his attendant physician.” But that which will 
prove as incomprehensible and maddening as the rest to our 
Cockney friend, who is still far from understanding our institutions (as 
we get into the spirit of this affair, and feel how coherent and harmo- 
nious in all its monstrous features is the whole nightmare transaction, 


we recover the national quality of defiance), is that, as this assassin- | 


martyr lies in the hospital, receiving the calls of sympathizing acquaint- 
ances, and surrounded by all the delicacies of the sick-room, the brother 
of the lady, whom he so pitilessly and persistently strove to murder, 
comes to pay him a little visit of friendship. At this interview we 
learn that “the recognition is quite warm and reciprocal, and evinces 
the fact that the attachment they had for each other before this affair 


remains unshaken ;” that is to say, the brother continues the friend of 


the man who not only tried to kill his sister, but still desires her death, 
unless she wishes very much, indeed, tolive. The assassin tells his victim’s 
brother to take twenty dollars out of his desk in New York, and keep 
half, and the visit terminates, and all knowledge of the affair ends. 

As it stands, it is a mystery on which we shall be glad to leave 
comment to our factitious Cockney. In his forthcoming book, however, 
at what shall he marvel the most: the assassin’s determination upon a 
murderous deed from so slight a cause; or the young lady’s more than 
stoical fortitude in refusing to cry out when shot three times; or her 
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brother's more than Christian greatness in visiting a man stained w 

all the guilt, if not the fact, of murder, and evincing a friendship tf 

him not to be abated by the mere passing assassination of a sister 
——_—_ —__ +o — 


SEVEN or eight years ago there was a jolly English dip! 


of the small German capitals, He would have made an ex 

don) Times correspondent, for his wont was to jump conclusions 
everything from a grotesque point of view. Thus, having to clu 
some disturbances at Munich, he once editied Lord Palmerston by 
following conclusion: “In my opinion, this state of things 


accounted for by the fact that, while some German populations ha 
ally drink beer and others wine, the Bavarians indulg: 
ages,” . 

There is much philosophy in laughter and much truth spoken in 
jest. Causes less important in their effects on national charact 
national drinks have often been made the subject of long essays 





even volumes. It was, we seriously believe, a lucky day tor America 
when the first American citizen of Teuton descent opened his 
saloon. We had nearly lost the Saxon institution of malt \ 
few brewers there were, indeed, patronized by a select ci Fidler 
& Taylor brewed good ale in Albany, and must have found customers 
to appreciate it, for Fidler retired on a fortune and changed his name to 
Howard. Mr. Squeers had ascertained that there wasnoact of} ment 
against a man’s calling his house an island if he chose, and t ‘ 

| tainly was no act of Congress or legislature against a F calling 
| himself a Howard. But the general public knew not malt. The 
| festively-disposed among the masses drank fire-water (New England 
rum and “ammunition” whiskey) ; the soberly-disposed drank ice 
| water, more decent in its outward manifestations, butt vas irious 
| in its ultimate effects. One reason why “the beer that renders the 
| Briton so proud” never became naturalized among us was that its 
potency rendered it over-heady for our nerve-exciting climate. Very 


different are the soothing influences and associations of lager, remind 
| ing one, as it does, not of sturdy river-pulls and bargee-tights and Guy- 
| Livingston-y runs across country, but of trim gardens and pleasant 


|music and dances (in lager beer the hop naturally predominates) at 





| rational hours of the day, and “ Saxony, you know, where the pretty 
|maidens grow,” and Baden-Baden, where they don’t grow, but the 
| article is largely imported, and all that sort of thing. Though, singu 
larly enough, the name lager is not common in Germany, common as 
the thing is. It seems to be a Teutonic-Americanism; yet i od 


German, too. Does any unsophisticated reader hesitate about its mean 
ing? We have known several who did, and with some pretensions to 
linguistic skill. One friend who had read about Wallenstein’s Lager 
and seen the French Pitre de Murs, wanted to connect the two. But 
the French term means beer of March not of Mars, and the German 
word in this construction means merely a store. Lager beer is beer that 
has been stored long enough to give it some body; whence you may hear 
a Deutscher say that the beer has not been Jaugered Jong enough—in othe 
words, that it is too new. 

The beauty of lager is that a little makes a man comfortable, and 
a great deal won't make him drunk. If any one wants to see the 
general effect, let him look in upon the Germans of New York when 
they are Schiitzenfesting in Jones's Wood, or on any other occasion 
when they turn out in force. Of physical beauty the company cannot 
certainly make great boast. It is an unpleasant but unshirkable 
truth that the American and German cross, especially in the softer sex, 
seems apt to combine the ugliest points of both races. But * handsome 
is that handsome does,” and the spectator who marks these peaceful 


thousands disporting themselves temperately and rationally, and con 
siders what different results usually attend similar gatherings of anoth 

class of adopted citizens, is fain to bless the memory of Gambrinus, and 
avow his conyiction that there are many worse things in this imperiect 
world than lager beer. Among its claims should not be forgotten the 
literature to which it has given birth, and we trust the public does not 
forget “Hans Breitmann’s Sermon,” the best humorous poem the 


country has seen these twenty years, always excepting the Biglow 
papers, for when it comes to comic rhyming, Hosea Biglow is 
always to be excepted—like the burgomaster in the story. 








1rticles iny of the subjects usually discussed in this journal wiil be received from 
ny quart r If u 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tuk NaTIONn should | 


addressed to the Editor. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE. 

Tuere has probably been no year since the first of the present era 
which the civilized world will have hereafter so much reason to remem- 
ber as that which closed last Sunday night. The year in which Rome 
was first entered by the barbarians was an awful year; the year in 
which Charles Martel stemmed the Saracen tide on the field of Poic- 
The year in which Luther first raised 
his voice against Indulgences was another. Everybody who has a 
taste for what the Media Svi 
enormous web of speculation by picturing what might have happened 


tiers was also a momentous year. 


the schoolmen call fia might weave an 
if these things we have been mentioning had not happened. 

What, for instance, would have become of civilization if it had been 
left much longer to the guardianship of the broken-down and enervated 
races in whose hands Alaric found it? Would they, even with Christi- 
anity at their backs, have been able to keep the flame alive in those 
deeper depths to which society in the last days of the empire was 
rapidly sinking? What sort of Europe should we have had, and what 
sort of America, if Charles Martel had given ground at Poictiers ¢ 
Would Mohammedanism, if forced upon the vigorous races of the West, 
have met with a better fate than is overtaking it in the hands of the 
Orientals? Would the muezzin’s call have fallen on more willing ears 
if uttered in London and New York than in Constantinople and 
Bagdad? And what kind of social and political system would have 
grown up in Europe had the Reformation never come? Should we 
have seen the whole family of modern nations pulverized into a sort of 
China, ruled by a theocracy, and supplied with books and ideas by 
a Propaganda, and making its boast from year to year and age to age 
that it was no wiser than its fathers ? 

Attempts to answer questions of this sort may seem idle enough, 
and yet it is difficult to form an adequate idea of the importance of any 
one of the great events of history without endeavoring to conjure up a 
picture before one’s own mind of the possible or probable consequences 
of its non-occurrence, 

If we exercise our wits in this way upon the events of the year 
which has just closed, we shall have no great difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that, taken for all in all, no other year since the first of the 
whole Christian era has done so much, or rather revealed so much that 
was already done, as 1865. Anybody who paid much attention to the 
drift of European thought for the last twenty-five years must have seen 
that there had been a steady ebbing of the humanitarian feeling which 
reached its height about 1830. In England, the contemptibleness of 
weakness and poverty, the majesty and moral worth of force, even brute 
force, the duty of the strong to larrup the weak into industry, the 
grandeur of big crops and big buildings, and the worthlessness of the 
great mass of the human race for any purpose but obedience, had been 
preached so faithfully by Carlyle, that society, government, the press, 
and the bar were all infected by his ideas, and they at last found a fit- 
ting expression in the establishment of the Saturday Review and the 
clamor for interference in the late war on behalf of the South, and ended 
in producing a scarcely concealed contempt amongst a large portion of 
the upper classes for every movement which did not promise material 
results. On the Continent democracy, it is true, was making headway, 
but it was social not political democracy, The goal of political progress 
there seemed to be a state of things in which the incapacity of men to 
govern themselves would be laid down as one of the axioms of political 
science, and in which communities would be held to have attained 
their highest aims when one ruled and all had plenty to eat and drink. 


The ideas bred by the Imperial régime in France, and which the suc- | 
cess of that régime seemed to place beyond cavil, were spreading | 
rapidly over Europe; and even in Germany, the only road out of the | 
slavery in which the people now grovel seemed to lead into a central- | 


lespotism, to which Bismark or somebody like him was to give 


ized 
shape and <« onsistency. 


foreign domination, but not from foreign influence; and that influence 
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sed, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to | 


Italy was freed, it is true, in great part from | 
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| was exerted and still is exerted in such fashion as to make her rather a 
warning than an example, to prove that free institutions are rather 
' things to fly from than to fight for. 

In this country the Southern school of economists and_ political 
philosophers had been for years preaching with considerable success 
“the failure of free society.” Slavery was held up by them, and held 
up with a cunning and an eloquence to which the more cultivated 
classes at the North made but a feeble or imperfect resistance, as the 
sole solution of the great problem of human poverty. 

A century more of such teaching and such progress, of this tran 
quil buying and selling, where should we have found ourselves ?- What 
would have become of our political, what of our religious ideas? What 
kind of progress would our progress hereafter have been? What sort 
of civilization would have been produced by the final triumph of labor 


over capital? Should we have entered on the road along which Rome 


going 


marched to her ruin, or should we, after down a little distance 
and losing much time and much of things more precious than time, have 
at last succeeded in retracing our steps to the point from which our 
descent began, to try once more, with dimmed eye and abated force, the 
old attempt to reconcile liberty with order and progress ? 

Unless one thinks a little on these things he can hardly form a just 
idea of the greatness of the salvation which the year that has just ex- 
pired has brought to us, and, through us, to the civilized world. The 
guns that announced the downfall of the Confederacy announced not 
only that the civil war was over, but that modern society had entered 
on a new path—that a certain order of ideas had finally and con- 
clusively assumed the mastery; that the future of modern society was 
to be democratic and not monarchical or oligarchic ; that the existing 
divisions of society were conventional and evanescent ; that, in short, 
an opportunity had at last offered itself, and a people had been found 
to use it, to prove beyond question that Christian principles could be 
| successfully applied to the solution of political problems not only with- 





out injury, but with immense advantage to material progress. 
Anybody who considers what might have happened if all this 
had not come to pass, will recognize the claims of 1865 to be for 
ever marked in all calendars as one of the most famous years of history. 
And nothing is more certain than that it is future generations and not 
we who will appreciate the full importance of all that it has done. The 
value of the past year’s work will probably not be fully visible for a cen- 
tury to come. 





But even now we are sensible that it witnessed an 
|immense step in human progress, perhaps the greatest ever made since 
| that greatest one of all, 1865 years ago, of which the philosophers of 
| the day took so little count. 

We are the more earnest in dwelling on this view of the crisis from 
| which we have just emerged, because it is a view which is not by any 
|means universally received amongst us. 


gi 


There is, unquestionably, still 
|a large class at the North who do not believe that the eyents of the 
| past year have really any such meaning as we have ascribed to them, 
| and who believe that all the wisdom, if not all the right, lay, in the late 
| contest, with the South; that the war was a gigantic evil, and only 
| evil ; that it has ended better than was expected, but that the duty of 
| patriotic men is now to labor to efface all traces of it, to consign the 
| ideas which it brought into prominence to oblivion, and to restore the 
| old Southern theories of government and society to their old supremacy 
|in men’s minds, and to fix in them that there is no such thing as polit 
| ical progress possible in America, that we got as near perfection at the 
| time of the Revolution as we can ever get, and that our business now 
| is to secure, if not the return of the country to the point then fixed, at 
least to prevent any further departure from it. And, unless we are 
| greatly mistaken, it will be found that the men who feel in this way 
about the results of the late struggle will resume, as the memory of it 
| becomes fainter, a portion at least of their old social influence, and 
| will still need watching and counteracting. 


oe 


A CHRISTMAS BOX. 
Ix 1864, the captain of the great march made over the city of Savan 
nah, and, in effect, the Confederacy, as a Christmas gift to President 
Lincoln, A twelyemonth later the new~President relinquishes the 


| military control of the territory thus acquired, and restores self-govern- 
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the 
then in unsubdued rebellion. 


ment, with compliments of the season, to the States which were 
While the confident and united Repub- 
lican majority in Congress were taking their usual holiday vacation, 
and mingling with the good cheer at their respective homes the thought 
that the “committee of fifteen” on reconstruction had removed all 
present anxiety on that subject, the committee of one, who has been 


most active in the work hitherto, proceeded to consummate his policy 
according to his own ideas. Mr. Johnson had already significantly re- 


minded the Southern delegates that it was idle for them to hang up 


their stockings in the Capitol, and those who, acting on his advice, 


went home, may now congratulate themselves on their sensible be- 
havior. The gift at their own doors is of more importance than that 
which they craved of Congress. 

If the American people, owing to the peculiar relations of slavery to 
freedom, and, latterly, of the States to the federal Government, had not 
become familiar with paradoxes and anomalies, it would be worth 
The 
Executive, holding the view that the disloyal States must be reckoned | 
among those competent to pass upon the Constitutional Amendment, 
extorts from a sufficient number of them their ratification, and pro- 
claims the Amendment enacted by the voice of three-fourths of thirty- 
six (impliedly equal) States. 


while to dwell on the present confusion in our national affairs. 


After an arbitrary lapse of time, yet long | 


enough to show that the spirit with which the South has recognized 


an accomplished fact is not that which is bent on securing justice and 
protection to all classes of her population, the President desists from 
exacting a condition of this sort, and judges that the time has come 
for a full restoration of civil rule. 
tion, but 


Gen, Grant approves of the restora- 
reinforces Gen. Howard in urging the continuance and in- 
ereased efficiency of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Congress, finally, has de- 
clared that the States which the President thinks capable of resuming 
their individual vitality and functions have as yet no claim to be re 
presented in the national legislature. In this diversity of opinion the 
Executive has clearly the advantage, and his recent action in dismiss- 
ing Perry, Sharkey, et id genus omne, has altered materially the problem 
before Congress, and will make a new review of their resources 
necessary. 

Evidently, apart from the singularity of the spectacle, and whatever 
moral pressure may come of this, there is nothing to hinder Congress 
from persisting in its exclusion of the reconstructed States from the 
seats which they lay siege to. It is equally evident that its power over 
them has been weakened by the President’s concession, and that, how- 
ever unanimous may be its condemnation of his eourse er its remedial 
legislation, it may not anticipate the same submission from the South 
as a fortnight since it might have counted on. It may vote Perry bet- 
ter than Orr, and Sharkey better than Humphreys, but without the co- 
operation of the Commander-in-chief it can hardly recall them, and it 
is a very grave question how far Mr. Johnson himself, if he could be 
persuaded, might lawfully or prudently override the peaceful establish- 
ments of his own creation. The statutes of Cungress may now be met 
by the counter-statutes of the States, and the immunities of citizens 
resident or immigrant are exposed to the nearly untrammelled will of 
the new rulers of the South. For the freedmen there indeed remains 
the Bureau, or would remain if the President favored its continuance, 
which it is not doubtful that Congress will order. But the Executive 
favor is not certain, and his opposition would be fatal. 

We deem it a matter of sincere regret that the President has been 
so precipitate, and has so little consulted the feeling and deliberate 
judgment of Congress, which he must know are likely to be at vari 
ance with his own. He cannot be said to have assumed a hostile atti- 
tude, but his seeming indifference is less creditable than the most de- 
termined resistance. If he intends after all to second the decisions of 
Congress, he has divested himself of the most potent means of carry- 
ing them into effect. He has not yet announced the end of war and 
the return of peace, with the consequent diminution of his own authori- 
ty, but his strength is now confined to the suspended habeas corpus, and | 
the normal operations of the War Department with the Freedmen’s 
Bureau appended, We say is now confined; but it is difficult to pre- 


dict that it would be, if the President were to take a more enlarged 
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| announced 


jubilation. 





view of the question. In these times it is too much to insist that even 
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our magistrates should be logical ; but we may be allowed to hope that 


Mr. Johnson’s inconsistencies will not always be to the detriment of 
the republic, though, in saying all this, we cast no imputation either 
But it is evident we are just getting to 
a point where good intentions will not be enough for our purpose, The 
consequences of any mistake in the decision of the questions now be 


on his honesty or his sincerity. 


ne 
Not one 
of them ought to be settled by any less power than the whole govern 
ment. 


fore the country would be so serious that we protest against any 
man’s undertaking to solve them on his own responsibility 


If the restoration of the South should prove premature, it will 
be a very small consolation to us when the mischiet is d 


1K 


me to know 
that the President was imposed on in 1865 
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THE “LIBERATOR” RELEASED. 


or, representative of the original aboli 


“ot 


Tue Liberr 


ceased, ol! 


tionists, has de- 


rather has been translated; for its end was not so much 


an extinction as a disappearance in the light which it heralded and 
helped to bring in. It expired last Friday in i 
The Constitutional Amendment, which declared that slavery no long 


ms 


existed in the United States, was public ly ratified in season to be duly 
and welcomed in the issue of December . Forefather’s 
Day, leaving the last issue free for the final words of memory and 


The paper has finished its course becaus as reached its 


further o vt] 


goal; but if its goal had been set a century would 


| have finished its course till the goal had been reached; for it was sup- 
ported by its principle; it lived on its nerve. If want of money could 
have killed it, the paper would have been starved out long ago. If 


hate and loathing could have destroyed it, it would not have lived a 





twelvemonth. All the packs were in full cry after it the instant it was 
discovered, and it seemed a very small thing to kill. A more insignifi 
cant enemy than it looked to be thirty-five vears ago it would be hard to 


imagine. We have before us, as we write, the first number of the paper, 
published in Boston, at No. 6 Merchants’ Hall, J 1, 1831. 
The sheet is a span and a half long and a span wide. The editor 
declares that he will be “as harsh as truth and as uncompromising 
that he is in earnest, that he will not equivocate, that 
he will not exci and that he 
will be heard. The publishers, on their part, proclaim their determina- 
tion “to print the paper as lon 


inuary 


as justice :” 


ise, that he will not retreat a single inch, 





r as they can subsist on bread and 
The paper has not much 
then: week 


more than doubled its size since rut week, 


never failing in a single instance to come to time, it has dropped its 


steadily, by 


water upon the nation’s marble heart. Its tenacity has been as wonder- 


ful as its intensity. The abolition of chattel slavery was its aim, and 


it never for a moment lost sight of it. There was a stern monotony in 


its issues that was like the pressure of fate. It was an unvarying so- 
Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
Other matters found place in i 


liloquy thirty-five years long. 
was its rule and method. ts columns 
but they never distracted attention from this. 
what lacking in poetic art, but it was all inspired by anti-slavery con- 
viction. The literary criticism was not delicate, but it was always hon- 


The poetry was some 


est and earnest. 


crude in thought, but they were contributions to the main cause. 


Many of the contributions were rough in style and 


Every strange reform found a voice in its columns, but their currents 
came in as tributary streams to swell the tide of moral sentiment which 
The editor, from 
he never did equivocate, excuse, or re 


was to carry away the one gigantic wrong of slavery. 
vear to year, kept his pledge 
he knew no difference of 
Other 
parties swung round 


treat. 
times or seasons, 


He knew no distinction of persons; 
Justice does not vary with policies or events. 
newspapers might change hands and principles: 
to opposite sides; great political issues appeared and disappeared ; 
statesmen filled the public eye and vanished: cabinets went in and 
elections again and again convulsed 
The editor of 
the Liberator never took his eye from the slave nor cared where other 
It 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable instance on record of single-hearted 
devotion to a cause. 

We are not of those who think that the influence of the Lilerator 


out; administrations rose and fell ; 
the country and altered the old sea margins of opinion. 


men fixed their eyes, save as they smiled or frowned on thie slave. 








8 


was either feeble or circumscribed. On the contrary, we believe that 
It did not do the whole work of ‘abolishing 
Providence never entrusted a great task toa 


A thousand causes, industrial, social, political, con- 


it was deep and broad, 
slavery, by any means. 

single instrument, 
spired to bring about the magnificent result which we are so happy in 
beholding to-day; but among those causes the Liberator was one, and 
it was a most important one. 
party organizations was not appreciably large, perhaps. Its effect on 
the conspicuous Classes in society, the rich, cultivated, and aristocratic, 
was very small indeed, But its effect on the moral sentiment of the 
country was exceedingly great. It went straight to the conscience. It 
did not say: Slavery is a mistake, an industrial blunder, a financial 
stupidity, a social solecism, or political folly. It said: Slavery isa 
sin, Addressed to a Puritan community, that argument told. The 


Liberator slowly but steadily educated the religious convictions of 


the people to the detestation of a guilt. The sigh of the slave was 
heard, first timidly in prayers, then tremblingly in sermons. After- 
wards the cry broke out audibly in both. It divided parishes ; it dis- 
possessed preachers of their pulpits; it caused agitation throughout 
Especially in the country villages and in the larger 
towns this paper was read and pondered. Its inftuence was not of the 
kind that makes noise; it was silent, but it was radical, and it did 
more than any one thing beside to create that power of moral convic- 
tion which was so indomitable an element in the later political cam- 


the churches. 


paigns. 

A paper so small and of circulation so limited would have failed to 
do the work this did, if it had not been the organ of a single mind 
charged with a single conviction. The Liberator was Mr, Garrison; 
Mr. Garrison was the Lilerator ; and Mr. Garrison was a man to make 
He was the man for the work at the time the work was 
The providence that shapes tools for its uses shaped him 
A man of genius might have lacked the sober stead- 
fastness which was required, An enthusiast might have been dazzled 
by false lights. A political tactician would certainly have been seduced 
by prospects of immediate success, to be secured through delicate 
management which would have involved compromise. A person of 
fine imagination would probably have distorted by overcoloring the 
dreadful facts, which were more impressive in their bare, gaunt outline 
than any painter’s art could have made them, and by over-exciting the 
moral sensibilities would have failed to educate them. A man who 
was capable of keenly suffering from the adverse opinions of his fellow- 
men would have found it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain the 
inflexible calmness which the work demanded. The thing called for 
was conscience—a clear, definite, absolute, overpowering feeling of 
right and wrong, such as, in the language of Goethe, “ penetrates the 
body, and puts it in a state of activity that repels all hurtful influ- 
This was Mr. Garrison’s attribute. He was all conscience ; he 
The moral sense was light to him and heat. One 


himself felt. 
undertaken. 
admirably well. 


ences.” 
was rectitude itself. 
could hardly determine what his other qualities were, so deeply were 
they tinged by this element. Wasa thing right or wrong? He could 
see that; and seeing that, it seemed of little moment whether he saw 
or failed to see anything else. He knew no shades of right and wrong. 
Right and wrong were absolute—the same in all lights and in all 
shadows. He knew no degrees of justice and injustice ; he made little 
account of atmospheres ; 
were all the same size, and there were no little ones. 


he was not nice in moral perspective. Sins 
Every slave 
Every one who turned away from the 
slave's appeal was a hater of his brother; and every one that hated his 
brother was a murderer, The “ categorical imperative” supplied the 
It was the logic for the occasion. 


apologist was a slaveholder. 


logic. Nothing less, probably, would 
serve. The ploughshare must needs have been sharp and well driven that 
was to make a straight furrow through a moral world so stubborn. It 
would not do to look to the right hand or to the left, or to turn out of 
the way for violets 

But Mr. Garrison, though an unswerving and pitiless reformer, was 
The cause owned him; not he the cause. He had no wish 
to arrest Providence and make God wait on his newspaper. The Spirit 
led him whither it would. His moral sense running along the line of 
naked principles, gave him that singular prescience which men call 


no bigot. 


Its effect on the political movements of 
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prophecy, As surely as he knew when to begin his work, he knew 
when his work was finished. His announcement that the time was 
come to stop the Liberator and dissolve the association, took some of 
his warmest friends by surprise. They remonstrated with him ear- 
nestly, representing to him the utterly unfinished state of the enterprise 
he had undertaken. The President’s proclamation had not abolished 
slavery. The State laws were extant still and in force. The system 
was in active operation in every Southern State, and under it outrages 
terrible as ever were perpetrated. The Constitutional Amendment was 
not ratified, nor greatly in the way of being so. A large class of the 
most faithful abolitionists profoundly distrusted Mr. Lincoln, and still 
more his cabinet, They were not sure of the constancy of the public 
conviction, and felt that the hour demanded of them redoubled efforts 
under their old banner. But Mr. Garrison had more faith than they ; 
more faith in the people, in the President, in the inevitable tendency of 
events. He decided that the work of the Liberator was finished. 

De Maistre urges as an argument for the divine institution of war 
that it leaves unbrutalized in manners and affections the men who make 
it their profession. By this test Garrison’s mission will stand grandly 
vindicated. He comes out of his warfare completely unspoiled. Doing 
his battle for God and not for himself, the conflict left no stain upon 
him. Terrible as his earnestness was, fierce as were his invectives, 
deadly as was his assault on the popular prejudice, there was always 
something abstract and impersonal about them. He wrote and spoke, 
not out of his private feeling, but out of his moral conviction. While 
his enemies thought him a bloody-minded fanatic, and the world gener- 
ally regarded him as a ferocious demagogue, his friends knew him, and 
know him still, as one of the sweetest tempered, kindest, simplest, most 
unambitious and retiring of men; modest, quiet, domestic, fond of 
children, mirthful, overflowing with human charity, and, with unaf- 
fected naturalness, losing himself in the world of workers. 

It was a rare sagacity that told this reformer when one phase of his 
career was ended ; it was a rare truthfulness that told him the ending 
of this phase was not the ending of the career ; and equally rare is the 
devotion which impels him instantly to take up the old work under 
its new and less exciting aspects, by joining heart and hand with those 
who are laboring to clothe and educate the negroes, whom he gave the 
better part of his life and the whole of his soul to make free. 


-— 
> 


THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 


In an article on this subject, printed November 16, we endeavored 
to show that the railroads of the country, forming as they do a con- 
nected and organized system overspreading and connecting all parts of 
it, are, like our rivers and lakes, national highways, and therefore 
within the jurisdiction of national authority. ‘ 

It is satisfactory to find this opinion expressed in the message of 
the President. He says: ‘ The Constitution confers the right to regu- 
late commerce among the several States. It is of the first necessity for 
the maintenance of the Union that that commerce should be free and 
unobstructed. . . . It is best while the country is still young, and 
the tendency to dangerous monopolies still feeble, to use the power of 
Congress to prevent any selfish impediment to the free circulation of 
men and merchandise.” The principle thus announced is applied by 
the President to taxes imposed by a State on the transit of men and 
merchandise within its limits, or to the denial of a choice of route. In 
such cases Congress, under its power to regulate commerce, may inter- 
fere. This power, however, includes all causes by which commerce 
among the States may be obstructed, and surely none can be more ef- 
ficient than danger to life and limb. The House of Representatives 
seem to be of this opinion, for they have just (Dec. 11) by unanimous 
consent agreed to the following resolution : 





Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to enquire 
what legislation is necessary for the safety and protection of persons 
travelling upon railroads in the United States, and report by bill or 
otherwise.” 


It being thus settled that there is a power legally competent to 
govern the railroads, the next question is, What ought this power to 
do? 


The subject has become of grave importance, The annual destruc- 
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tion of hundreds of valuable lives, which might be avoided, is a se | 


proach to the Government. 
it inspires a sense of insecurity. 
roads are subject to the control of government. 
exercised we have not at hand the means of ascertaining. That it is 
exerted and with good effect, is enough for our present purpose. The 
committee of Congress to whom the subject has been referred will 
doubtless seek information, and the various means employed abroad 
may, perhaps, furnish materials for a system that will be applicable to 
the circumstances of our country. These vary so much that it would 
be difficult to frame rules suitable for all. <A very large staff of officers 
would be necessary to enforce any system on our long lines of railroad. 
This would add greatly to the patronage of the Government, already 
so exorbitant and so dangerous, and the morale of our politics affords 
little hope that the persons appointed would always be able to resist 
the influence of these powerful corporations. 

The subject is surrounded by difficulty, yet something must be done 
or attempted, for the evil is becoming too serious even for our proverb- 
ial American recklessness of life. Since our last article on this subject 
was printed, nearly one hundred people have been killed or wounded 
on railroads. It is a terrible thought that all this misery might have 
been prevented. Bywhom? Not by the railroad companies; else why 
is it not prevented? why does the evil increase? The reason is that 
the railroad companies have not a sufficient motive to prevent it. Oc- 
casional accidents are cheaper than the very expensive means necessary 
to prevent them. An engine or a few cars are broken or destroyed once 
or twice a year. Claims for damages are rarely made except by those 
in the humblest walks of life, and they do not often travel on railroads. 
A very honorable feeling of delicacy prevents the wounded or the 
representatives of the killed from demanding money for sufferings for 
which money is no compensation. 
that the railroad companies cannot, because of their nature, do more 
than they are now doing to make travelling safe, and for the reason 
that it will not pay. 

And now the question arises, What ought Congress to do? 
already stated, there are obstacles and ills connected with the creation 
and execution of any system of* preventive measures that must be 
enforced by the Government. We venture to suggest one that would 
have the merit of executing itself. It is indicated by the natural 
law of railroad companies, because they, like fire and steam, iron and 
granite, acid and alkali, can be governed and used only by recogniz- 
ing and obeying the natural law of their being; 
said, “ Nature is only subdued by submission,” 

Railroads are dangerous because safety will not pay, and profit, by 
the law of its nature, is the only object of a money corporation. 
remedy, therefore, is obedience to that law. Let the Government make 
safety pay by rendering accidents expensive. The law might do this 
by providing that for every person killed or wounded on a railroad 
the company shall pay a certain sum, not by way of punishment, for it 
is absurd to talk of punishing stockholders for injuries they never in- 
tended, but merely as a means to attain a desirable end. In order that 


The percentage of injury is so great that 


for, as Lord Bacon 


It is not so in Europe, where the rail- | 
How that control is | 


We arrive thus at the conclusion 


As} 


The | 


expensive than a wisely organized system of precautions to avoid them. 
If the companies knew beforehand that a catastrophe, by which ten 
were killed and as many maimed, would cost $150,000, such events 
would be much less common than they now are, when the expense is 
| only $20,000 or $30,000. 

Thus we see that the natural law ot railroad companies points out 
the way to govern them. 





They are corporations engaged in business, 
and as such their only motive is profit. Make, therefore, the utmost 
care to avoid accidents the essential condition of profit. As they are 
not men but corporations, no malice or intention to do injury can be 
imputed to them. 
alty, from which there can be no escape, so that the company may re 





} 


Attach, therefore, to every injury a pecuniary pen- 


gard it merely as a loss to be avoided, like other losses, by the general 
good management of their work. 

We cannot give the details of a law to carry these principles into 
practice, but suggest that it contain the following provisions 

1. It shall be the duty of the president of every railroad company, 
whenever an accident occurs, to make a report thereof to the district 
attorney of the United States of the district wherein is situated the 
principal office of the said company, which report must contain a state- 
ment of the time and place of the event, the number of persons killed 
and wounded, with their names and places of residence, and the nature 
of the injuries received by the wounded. 

2. It shall be the duty of the said attorney, immediately upon 
receiving this report, to enter judgment against the said company for a 
sum equal to —— dollars for every person killed, and 


dollars for 
every one wounded according to said report, and in —— days there 
after to issue execution for the same, unless it be previously paid. 

3. The money thus collected shall be paid into court, and shall 
remain there —— months, during which time any one mentioned in 
said report, his or her agent or legal representative, may claim respect 
ively the sums before-mentioned to be paid by the said company for 
each person killed or wounded on its road. After the expiration of 
months from the entering of such judgment, the money unex 
pended shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
| 4. No company which has paid, in the manner above-mentioned, 
the amount required, shall be liable for damages at the suit of any one, 








or the representatives of any one, mentioned in the said report. 


The railroad companies know better than any one else how to pre 
vent accidents. If these were more costly than the means necessary to 
avoid them, the companies would use those means without expense to 
the Government. 
It may be thought by some that the proposed plan is inconsistent 
| with the fifth section of the amendments to the Constitution, which 
| declares that no person * shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
| without due process of law.” But this section was intended for * crim 
inal cases” only (Story’s Com., 1789). It does not, therefore, apply to 
corporations, who are (2 Kent's Com., 226) immortal, invisible, intangi- 
ble beings, who cannot perform a personal act, nor commit a crime, 
'nor be arrested or punished. The experiment is, at all events, worth 


| trying, and the subject is certainly worth discussion. 


this plan may be effectual, it should be as certain in its operation as a | 


law of nature, which, because it is inexorable and affects alike the just 
and the unjust, no one disregards. 
“* When the tall arch is nodding from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if you go by?” 

Gravitation is, therefore, respected and obeyed by all. 
however just and reasonable, should be received, 
should follow inevitably the simple fact of injury. 
admitted in any case, “ the ingenuity of counsel” could, in the majority 


No excuse, | 
but the penalty | 
If a plea were | 


A MONKISH LEGEND. 


| 

| 

BEAUTIFUL stories, by tongue and pen, 

Are told of holy women and men, 

Who have heard, entranced in some lonely cell, 

The things not lawful for lip to tell ; 

} And seen, when their souls were caught away, 
What they might not say. 


of cases, prove a sufficient foundation on which to build the defence of | 


diligence, or even of extraordinary diligence, which the law requires. 
The whole object of the proposed plan would thus be defeated, which 
is, to render danger costly—more costly than safety. 

There is no injustice in this rigor, because the penalty imputes no 
criminality to any one. Grant that there was due diligence in the par- 
ticular case, the object of the law is to secure such diligence in all cases 
that the number of accidents shall be the fewest which the nature of 
railroads permits. This can be done only by rendering accidents more 


But one of the sweetest in tale or rhyme 

Is told of a monk of the olden time, 

Who read all day in his sacred nook 

The words of the good Saint Austin’s book, 

Where he tells of the city of God, that best 
Last place of rest. 


Sighing, the holy father said, 
As he shut the volume he had read 











* Methinks if heaven shall only be 
A Sabbath long as eternity, 
Its bliss will at last be a weary reign, 
And its peace be pain.” 


So he wandered, musing under his hood, 
Far inte the depths of a solemn wood ; 
Where a bird was singing, so soft and clear, 
That he paused and listened with charméd ear ; 
Listened, nor knew, while thus intent, 

How the moments went. 


But the music ceased, and the sweet spell broke, 
And as if from a guilty dream he woke, 
That holy man, and he cried aghast, 
“ Mea culpa! an hour has passed, 
And I have not counted my beads, nor prayed 
To the saints for aid!” 


Then, amazed, he fled; but his horror grew, 
For the wood was strange, and the pathway new ; 
Yet, with trembling step, he hurried on, 
Till at last the open plain was won, 
Where, grim and black, o’er the vale around, 
The convent frowned. 


“ Holy Saint Austin!” cried the monk, 
And down on the ground for terror sunk ; 
For lo! the convent, tower, and cell, 
Sacred crucifix, blesséd bell, 
Had passed away, and in their stead, 
Was a ruin spread. 


In that hour, while the rapture held him fast, 
A century had come and passed ; 
And he rose an altered man, and went 
His way, and knew what the vision meant ; 
For a mighty truth, till then unknown, 

By that trance was shown. 


And he saw how the saints, with their Lord, shall say, 
A thousand years are but as a day ; 
Since bliss itself must grow from bliss, 
And holiness from holiness ; 
And love, while eternity’s ages move, 
Cannot tire of love! 
PHBE CARY. 


DRESS AND ITS ORITICS, 


Ir has recently become popular, if not fashionable, to promulgate dia- 
tribes against the extravagant toilets of American women. On the other 
hand, many foreigners have openly remarked, and not a few natives more 
quietly observed, a growing inattention to dress, a tendency to shabbiness 


and slovenliness, on the part of American men. The misogynist would | 
. . » | 
probably explain at once that the former phenomenon was the direct cause of | 


the latter; the lords of creation cannot attire themselves properly because 
the ladies of creation—their wives and daughters—spend all the money for 
their own adornment. But the complaint against female extravagance is as 
old as imperial Rome, nay, as republican Athens ; it has often coincided with 
the greatest displays of male dandyism ; and besides, this hypothesis omits 
all consideration of unmarried men. 


Many of the distinctive features of modern male dress may be explained | 


on the obvious principle of convenience and common sense. Take, for in- 
stance, the trousers of to-day as compared with the breeches of our great 
grandfathers. By-gone wits in various lauguages have handed down to us 
several descriptions of the beaux in former centuries getting into their 
breeches ; an operation which took nearly as much time and trouble as it 
now does to launch a man-of-war. For a later example take the cloak. 
Men by no means old enough to be grandsires can remember when they 
sported the “ full circle,” with its dozen yards or thereabouts of blue cloth. 
Elegant and graceful it was, and, for a carriage ride toa full-dress party, 
very convenient, but for all other purposes very inconvenient, wherefore it 
has everywhere given place to some form of great-coat. Even the “ stove- 


pipe’ hat is gradually yielding to the “ wide-awake.” 
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| Influences like these affects all nations ; but something further seems to 

be at work among ourselves. It would hardly be safe to accept as gospel the 
dicta of all foreigners, such as Prince Napoleon’s friend, who asserted that 
tailors proper were unknown in the land: “the American buys his clothes at 
a slop-shop and wears the same suit till it is worn out ;’ or the more recent 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, who says that the millionaires of 
St. Louis dress like hodmen, and the only decently attired males in the West 
are the professional gamblers ; but, after paring down these exaggerations, 
there isa very positive amount of truth in the charge, and it is the more singu- 
lar from the fact that, till within a few years, Americans were noted for the very 
opposite quality, too great attention to dress. (Vide Thackeray’s “ Kickle 
burys on the Rhine,” and almost any foreign visitor's book between 1840 and 
1860.) 

Shall we say that this change is merely another illustration of our na- 
tional tendency to run from one extreme to another? If so, why do not 
the women participate in it to a greater extent? Or is it a necessary result 
of the war? Hardly; for the war has not put down equipages, or dinners, 
or many things that cost quite as mucli as a man’s wardrobe. Besides, the 
deficiency is one of care rather than expense ; a lack of wash-tub and brush 
rather than of new broadcloth. Still, war-prices may well have had their 
share in the result. A comparatively minor expense may change all a 
man’s habits of dress. If he has to pay three dollars instead of one for his 
dress-gloves, he will begin to economize in them, and, from wearing shabby 
gloves, he comes rapidly to neglect other details. 

One of the main causes of negligence in dress doubtless is the increasing 
size of our cities and the want of any decent transport for persons of moder 
ate means. Men will not dress themselves carefully to go to places of public 
resort if they have no reasonable prospect of making a cleanly voyage 
thither ; hence the very rusty appearance presented by the pit, not merely 
of our best theatres, but even of the opera. Another is the increasing press 
ure of the public demands upon every man whose labor is of any value to 
the public. He is obliged to take the shortest cut to his business, in dress 
as in all other things. He cannot afford the time necessary to take precau 
tions against soiling his clothes. He does not change them or buy new 
ones as often as he ought to for the same reason. 

But whavever be the cause of the evil, we decidedly maintain that it is 
not inherent in the modern shape and style of dress ; and we cannot join in 
the condemnation of that dress often uttered under artistic pretences, Thus, 
it is frequently said that our attire is “ unpicturesque,” which really means 
little more than that we are too familiar with it. Homer praised the beauty 





|of a formal garden because the uncivilization of his day made it a rare ob 
jject. The want of color is a commonly urged fault ; but we must remem 


ber that grave tints for gentlemen’s wear are no modern invention ; the 
Spaniards adopted them centuries ago. One strong objection to colored up 
per garments is their glaring shabbiness when ever so littie worn or faded ; 
an old claret-colored coat, for instance, is ten times seedier to view than an 
old black one. 

But, then, there is no need of men’s wearing either a claret-colored coat or 
a black one. The love of black broadcloth is, perhaps, that weakness of the 


| 


| Yankee character which is best known to foreigners, and has afforded foreign 
| tourists most opportunities of making little jokes in their diaries upon the 
| personal appearance of the American traveller. Not that there is any in 
| herent impropriety in wearing black. On the contrary, there is, perhaps, 
no color so suitable to the great mass of men. In some sorts of material— 
velvet, for instance—it furnishes the most becoming suit for almost any 
| kind of wear ever devised by the wit of tailor. But the fact is, it isa bad 
working or lounging color, the worst that ever a man amused himself or 
| did businessin. The consequence is that it has been discarded in Europe 
for morning wear, and is now there mainly restricted to clergymen, 
notaries, and tradesmen in their best clothes, and gentlemen in deep 
|mourning. A person presenting himself at a great London house to make 
la morning call ina full suit of black, would, probably, be received by the 
footman as a person who had come to take my lady’s measure for a pair of 
boots; and in Paris a fldneur who appeared on the Boulevards in such 
melancholy attire would be set down by his friends as being engaged in a 
“lark” or an intrigue, or, in fact, as having some special reason for disguis 
ing himself. 
And this conventional prohibitien of the color has, like nearly every 
, other fashion in modern dress—such, for instance, as the low collars and light 
cravats of our day—a certain basis in common sense and convenience. Mod 
ern life is not the stiff and stately thing that it was when Vandyke and 
Velasquez painted noblemen and grandees in lace and ruffles and black 
velvet doublets. Men, even gentlemen, are now-a-days all actively engaged 
‘either in business or in pleasure. They are either hard at work in offices, 
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or in the fields, or in libraries. They flit about muddy streets on foot, ride 
in dirty hacks, or stand in dirtier cars, exposed to mud, dust, tobacco-smoke, 
and all the other plagues of modern life. They are constantly rubbing 
against something with back or elbows. Consequently the grand requisite 
in their clothes is that they shall not soil easily, show the dust readily, or 
wear out rapidly. Black cloth, however, grows seedy-looking sooner than 
most other colors, and shows stains sooner, and dust sooner, and, therefore, 
has been most wisely discarded by “ good society,” except for evening dress 
and state occasions, when dress is a subject of great care and a matter of im 
portance. Through a large portion of the United States, however, this dis 
tinction is unknown, black broadcloth being considered the proper thing to 
wear to church; at home it is considered the proper thing to wear on all 
eccasions when a man wishes to appear “ dressed,” no matter at what hour 
of the day. Consequently, when the untravelled American goes to Europe, 
he arrays himself carefully in the usual color, and appears at all the railway 


stations and hotels as black as midnight. 


At the South, where, owing to the wild life led by most of the popula 
tion, one would expect black to be rarely seen, it is, or rather was before 
the war—we presume now any color is weleoome—the color par excellence 
which a “gentleman” was bound to wear, and, as every white man 
is ex officio a gentleman, everybody who could afford it wore black, 
the other colors being left somewhat scornfully to stage-drivers and 
such like. Every keeper of a wretched tavern in the Southwest did 
his best to dawn on his guests every morning in a full suit of black 
and patent-leather boots, and many a Northern traveller will remember 
being consigned to the state-room over the boiler on a Mississippi steamboat. 
owing to the shabby appearance which he presented in a good suit of trav 
elling grey to the “ polite and gentlemanly clerk,” who sat behind the win- 
dow black as a crow, but resplendent with diamonds. The fact is, that as 
there is no country in which there is so much work and so much travelling 
done as in this, in which men’s lives are so intensely active, there is none in 


which black broadcloth as an everyday dress should be more carefully | 


avoided by every body who does not wish to look both dirty and shabby most 


The same remark applies to patent-leather and prunella boots 


of his time. 
with patent-leather toes, to which third-rate “ swells,” and, for some inseruta 
ble reason, young farmers, most of whose time is passed in muddy or dusty 
fields or roads, are greatly addicted. 

Long hair is another piece of personal ornamentation which, in old coun- 
tries, is being gradually laid aside by the class which devotes most attention 


to personal appearance. And yet amongst us those who, being least able to 


take care of their hair, are least entitled to wear it long, are the véry men who | 


cling most tenaciously to it. It may be laid down as a general rule, with 


i 


ird 
look clean and neat. Therefore, if he insists on having ringlets down on his 
shoulders, he ought either keep them clean himself or have a valet to do it, 
or ought not to expose them te the dust and dirt of everyday life. Mor 

over, if he considers it his duty to grease them every day, he ought not to 
let them lie on the collar of his coat, as the shiny appearance assumed by 
woollen cloth after repeated applications of pomatum is not pleasing, to say 
the least. By soldiers and mea actively engaged during the day, with any 
real love of work and any real dislike of dirt, the scissors ought to be un 
sparingly applied to their “luxuriant locks,” which ought to be kept at such 
a length that a brush and a sponge will keep them in order. In other words, 
we, as a nation, ought to be as remarkable for the shortness of our hair as 


gth. 


we are for its le1 

Timothy Titcomb, in one of the bits of advice which he gives to young men; 
lays it down somewhere, that there should be in every man’s dress some central 
point, from which everything else should radiate, and this point he declares 
to be the shirt-front, which he would, doubtless, have of expansive dimen 
sionsand snowy whiteness. But in this Timothy must have spoken without 
due consideration. Snowy linen and plenty of it is a pleasing spectacle, but 
it is a species of display in which nobody should indulge who has not time 
enough or money enough to change very frequently, or whose occupation is 
of a nature to soil or ruffle his shirt-front rapidly. And yet, in this matter, 
as in the matter of hair, we are apt to find that those who can bestow least 
attention on their shirt-fronts are the very men who make most display 

hem. No class, probably, wear so few buttons in their waistcoats as 
gstreet-car conductors. The fact is that workers should button well up, and 
if they show any more linen than their shirt-collars, they should show only 
as much as they can fairly protect from being soiled. The whole question of 
modern dress is in fact, or ought to be, determined by the exigencies of 
modern life. In this, as in other things, we are growing daily more prac- 
tical. 


o all matters of dress, that a man’s first duty is to be clean, and to | 
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A LITTLE GERMAN OAPITAL. 


I THINK if I could remember ever to have read a word about this litth 
capital I should not write of it now. I approached it with the freshest fee 


ing—indeed, I had but just come to Europe, and have not since lost 
pression that I have the claims of a discoverer upon it 
The natives did not flock to meet me at the railway station, as ves 


are wont to crowd to the spectacle of their discoverers. The only in] 
who made any demonstrations of reception was the coachman of 
the White Rose. He, however, bade me such a civil good evenin 
could do nothing but go with him to the White Rose at once 

I was glad when all the porters, who had so undignified and diminis 





my poor luggage by their numerical and individual di 


me to the solitude of our sleeping-room, for I was very tired, and 1 w 
bed instantly. If you have never slept between the feather mattresses 
German bed, you as yet know nightmare only by the name. I think 1 
all the ghosts and phantoms that trouble German song are attributal 
the dreams dreamed in such beds, and that the sceptical tendency 
of German philosophers may be traced to the same source. Who, ind 
could preserve his faith, sleeping halfsmothered, night after night, under 
a mountain of feathers? It is clearly impossible. 

But not for all the abominations of the bed would I miss praisi: 
delicious coffee they gave me at the White Rose in the morning ; neither 

' - 


would I forget the good red wine I drank, blushing to be sold for so mean a 


sum of kreuzer as it cost me. I had even thought of praising the good 





looks of the maiden who sharply reckoned the accounts at the restauration ; 
but the vision of her uncompromising ugliness has risen up to reproach me 
and I tell the truth of her. She was not beautiful; and if I did not see many 
women in Germany who were beautiful, am not to blame ; for I diligently 
looked for them. Heaven has given the German poets a fervid imagination 
that they may more easily feign in German women “ was die Natur vers: 

It was, doubtless, in compensation for my disappointment in this 
tion that I was suffered in my little capital to see the king—a white-headed 
old man, of a comfortable habit of body, whose movement, assisted 


cane, did not seem to me very majestic, but, on the contrary, struck me as 


| being of that kind of progress which I have heard called pottering. He was, 
as one may say, my first king, and I felt jealous that he should come up t 


the royal standard in my mind. But I say he did not look a very awful 


| king, and I regarded him not only without palpitation, but with so great 
freedom from the wish to see him revolutionized against that I took off my 
| hat as he went by—I, democrat of the crimson and combustible. As for his 


subjects, they flocked to their doors to look at him with a curiosity not 


wholly unmixed, I thought, with affection; and some of his liege urchins 
seemed even to meditate a procession in his rear as a mark of their loya 

but they did not follow him far; and presently a barber, in front of whost 
shop I stood, left a patron holding a basin of soapsuds to his chin, and ran 
out to tell me that it made the old king very angry to be followed or taken 


great note of in the street. He walked quite alone to his palace, no staff of 





office preceding or coming after him, and it seemed a very pleasant little 


spectacle. His people loved him, no doubt They told terrible scandals 
about him. He—but how many sovereigns in America are no better? I do 
not suppose they will record his errors on the monument to be erected to 
his memory when he is dead, and his virtues may be very properly held up 
for imitation. 

] 


The folks in his capital slander their king, but they say no better things 


} 


of each other; and, if I could believe them, I must think that the state ot 
morality was but low in that little capital. They attribute a popular wan 
of virtue to the corruptions of the court, and perhaps these are bad enough 
There are cakes and ale everywhere, but here I was given to know tha 
they are the chief meat and drink ; and, indeed, the accounts which I had of 
social life in this German city made me wonder if the Germany which 
Thackeray describes so well is wholly of the past yet. 

Oh, civilization of the New World! at thy worst thou art purer and 
better than this of the Old. Thou comest not down from kings and courts 
but forth from each man’s heart and brain, and spreadest from level to level, 
giving to the civil equal all the light of the social and moral superior. And 
to get out of the apostrophe (which I have always found a difficult thing to 
manage), one must come to Europe to learn this, and to regret sincerely all 
the wrong done in heart to the excellence of the New World life. It was 


not mal du pays (though I felt that) which, I think, brought me early to 


contrition for unpatriotic thoughts entertained at home. I believe it was 


rather a willingness to judge candidly of what I had read so much, and to 
| compare American civilization with that of Europe, and to note the startling 


| differences that appeared after the first semblance of similarity between 
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The two civilizations are unlike, 
because one is the civilization of individuals and the other the civilization 


things essentially unlike had worn off. 
of classes. We happily have no classes in the hopeless European sense. 
Where there is division among us it is by natural segregation, and not by 
legal and conventional separation. The well-worn sentiments of national 
and is it not 


worth the journey thither to learn that the Fourth of July orations are 


eell-praise are marve!lously revivified by knowledge of Europe ; 


tr 
‘Tue 


Do | moralize to the verge of tediousness? Somethings have to be said ; 


but I was going with you that moment to the king's gardens, which are 


So royal-rich and wide,” 


and in which you are never out of the gleam of sculptured marbles. The 
park is not unlike other parks in respect of trees and drives and ponds. The 
latter are for skating in the winter and for ducks and swans in the summer, 
and the the people feed these to that fearful extent to which the 
wretched birds are gorged by the public in all the parks of the known 
world. But this garden has one notable feature in its noble avenue, two 
miles lone, where I saw the queen in cher carriage, and where the people 
walk and the fat Suabian dandies gallop violently up and down. You see 


these latter in all the finer streets and squares, and they are always specta- 
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cles of wonder and interest, not less from the nature of their horsemanship ! 


than the ineffectual dandyism of their dress. They do not show very splen- 
didly in that city, however, for it is military, and the young officers of the 
garrison have never had anything to do but to make fine appearances since 
the wars of tl 
which the enduring governments of Europe are so liable, and which are so 
coolly handed over to us as the peculiar weaknesses of republics. It is a good 
thing, I say, to see these warriors strutting through the streets of the little 


capital, with their moustaches newly dressed with fixature, with their neat 


i© first Napoleon, if I except several of those revolutions to | 


little waists that betray the corset, with their tight pantaloons and the in- | 
sufficient tails of their brief coats, and their spurs and scabbards making | 


music as they go. I could not wonder that the cabbage-roses deepened in 


the broad cheeks of the maidens upon whom their glances fell ; and I per- 


ta meek melanc holy possessed the civil bucks in their presence. 


ceived tha 
The city is so small that it is easy to be distinguished there. 
French or the English ambassador, or any of his children, walk abroad, 


is conscious of the fact, and people make it the subject of con- 


, } 
everybody 


versation 
know of his arrival and are grateful forthe sensation. So it seemed to me 
t} he lives of these 
I could only admire anew the systems that repeat them every- 


where in Europe and make them the first political and social element. 


I but spoke, aud wherein all classes of the people seemed to walk about on 
Sunday. The sun shone with a feeble November lustre, and barred the 
avenues with long lines of light, and trembled upon the plumes in the hats 
of the maidens, and, besides doing all the other things that the sun does in 
descriptive writing, fell upon the numerous statues in the garden, and drew 
my wandering attention to them. The marbles were good, perhaps. The 
subjects were certainly classic, and dealt with fables and feelings as dead to 
that people as t. e stone from which they were hewn. Some of them were 
endissance taste, and made one think of powdered hair and 
les and hoops and patches. I wonder if, when the sculptors begin to look 
* the statues that are to adorn our publie places in America, they will find 


! ; 
nothing in th 


in the French 


blocks of marble but the trite Greek celestials, who seem 
ilways to be lying in wait there to spring out on a bewildered modern 

Am)rosia is good, but it is hardly a drink to the present taste. 
is the only land where the old classic themes have any living relation 

There, where they swear yet by the Body of Bacchus, and 
ve only changed their names, links of unconscious sympathy 
may bind them to the days when gods were very common things, and the 
little domestic desagremens of Olympus formed the sensations of an age in 


which civerce trials were not reported, 


3ut in this German town nothing 

ruck me as so exotic, so foreign to all popular feeling and knowledge, as 
these poor deities freezing in marble under the dull gaze of the mortals 
What did Gretel know of Diana? Or thou, Hiinsl, of Apollo? 
Nay, since in the Old World the people are nothing, what interest, esthetical 
or otherwise, could even the High-well-born have in such immortals? 

It was better in that palace through which I passed, and where noble 
brated the history of the wars and the heroes of the kingdom. 
Bat here the people could not come freely, and I began to think I discerned 

t this civilization, old and rich, was more wholly destitute of art and the 


about them 


frescoes celk 


iinws that reveal and reflect the beautiful, than even that new order of the | 


I liked even better than these men of valor that royal garden whereof 


p | authors. 
When the | 


| nude in modern art. 
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West, which truly has made the wilderness to blossom like the rose, but 
has not as yet found time to adorn its usefulness with the final grace of art. 


| Then I began also to doubt the value of certain theories that I had built at 


some cost of speculation as to that more thorough life which men must live 
in Europe, with a thousand years of history behind them, and 

“ The fair, the old” 
all round them, making precious the breath drawn in such presence. See- 
ing how men lived and died unconscious of these things, and how little they 


_ served to adorn daily life—satiate already with that antiquity of which we 
‘are so fond at home, but which is common as the unbuilded dust in European 


streets—vexed with sentimental disappointment and defeat—did I err in 


| reverting to an opposite faith, and prizing above history, art, and the poetry 


of association that social and civil order which permits every life to be at 


| once grand and simple, that makes man superior to classes and only subject 


to freedom? Was I wrong to hold the darkest probability of the American 
future at greater worth than all the past and present of Europe ? 

Palaces I did not find all what I expected them to be. I wonder if, being 
set down in Aladdin’s palace, we should altogether like it? For my part, I 
consider spleridor not nearly so good as comfort, and I should have been 
better satisfied with this palace if it had not been so cold. It was full of 
wonderful things, but it had not that grand simplicity which I had observed 
to characterize palaces when represented in the theatres, though it was in 
places bare enough. I remember a chair there which, when ‘you sat down 
upon it, played music; and there was a contrivance for weighing yourself 
—things which I had not expected to find in a royal residence. I do not 
speak much of the pictures and statues in this palace, for I do not very dis- 
tinctly recollect them ; and besides, seeing afterwards another palace devoted 
solely to these things, that has naturally the first place in my mind. But, 
in the very ecstacy of sternutation, and conscious that I was taking a fright- 
ful cold, I observed with compassionate interest that the royal beds were 
contrived upon the principle of that I had slept in and under the night 
before. 

In common with other contributors to periodical literature, I have a good 
opinion of my own ideas, for I know that they are stolen from the best 
When I saw the royal gallery in my German capital, I felt no oc- 
casion to change the views I had adopted from Hawthorne concerning the 
I would fight shy (if I may introduce the expression 


| to good society) of all discussion of the subject but for some thoughts that 


When a Russian prince arrives, on his way to Baden-Baden, they | 


occurred to me at the time referred to. (Or, perhaps, they only occur to me 


| now, for I have known travellers to invent in cold blood, long after the ob- 


soldiers must be existences of unmixed ease and ce- | 


}in half an hour, ete. 


ject has passed from sight, the vivid impression received on seeing it, and 
the reflections then suggested.) I had an uncontrollably absurd recollection, 
as I sauntered through this gallery, of an incident in my American life, like- 
wise concerning pictures, which would relate itself to the present occasion, 
and intimate the same fantastic idea of haste in regard to the production of 
these works of art. I was in a print-shop one day, at Cleveland, contemplat- 
ing with the just interest certain portraits there exhibited, which were sev- 
erally placarded with announcements that they had been painted in one hour, 
Perhaps the celerity of the artist was more apparent 
than his skill, I thought (timidly, for I do not like to criticize the works of 
art); and I was going away quietly when I saw a young man near me—pos- 


_sibly the young man from Boston “called John”—who was rapt in observa- 


tion of a lady’s portrait, painted extremely décolleté, and done, I believe, in 
twenty minutes, “Hello!” said this vulgar young man at last, “ painted 
her so quick he had n’t time to put the clothes on her!” There are several 
portraits in this royal gallery of living beauties (there is a certain frankness 
in German dissoluteness not always engaging) even less draped than that, 
and the greater part of the ideal beauties were not associated with clothes at 
all. The mere nakedness was all that struck you in most of these paintings. 
There was no sentiment in them to dignify or redeem them—no vivid emo. 
tion even of a bad kind. They were perfectly executed, and were coarsely 
and simply sensual in purpose. Not that one really received any hurt from 
their contemplation ; the antidotal ugliness of the old Suaberin who showed 
the gallery was such as to render all these lavish charms incredible. But 
because I had often heard honest people reproached with false modesty for 
objecting to the nude in art—honest people who had only their instincts 
and the decent amenities of our American life to guide them—I have since 
been willing to see how far they were blameworthy, and I have been glad 
to find that the hardly more than instinctive repugnance with which I re- 
garded these pictures has only been confirmed by acquaintance with nobler 
art. To this they are as the ballet is to the opera—muscular merely, 
and soulless. They gave me but a bad opinion of the sort of civilization 
which produced them, and the appetite—it can hardly be called the taste— 
which enjoys them. I did not care if our country “ guarded its strangeness” 
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to all art, rather than ever have such art as this; and I trust we may never 
have the culture necessary for its admiration, nor the bad naiveté which 
sees nothing wrong in it. For my own part I like not over-ripe sausages 
and far-smelling cheese, nor their principle as developed in morals and 
esthetics. ; 

If I say anything to hurt the tender feelings with which any German- 
American regards his fatherland, I honestly crave his forgiveness. But it 
did not seem to me that the life in that little German capital was such as 
one need want to live a great while. If he must do it in that town, I be- | 
lieve one would hardly insist on taking out his full threescore and ten. The 
American would miss first, and above all things, his sensations. There are 
no sensations there—no healthful collisions of sentiment, no shock of opin- 
ion, no journalism. They have a good opera and a theatre, and the statues 
and pictures of which I have been speaking. On Sunday the people turn 
into the garden, as I said, or assemble at the beer-houses, where they have | 
beer and smoke and music and dancing. It was quite a wonderful spec- 
tacle, this lusty Teutonic pleasure-making, and it was touching to observe 
how a very little joke could make a great laugh among these honest folks ; 
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and yet I thought, in their place, I should presently be weary of their 

amusements. It seemed to me here, as elsewhere in Europe, that the peo- 

ple were only children as yet, and that they contented themselves with 

many things that Americans despise. I do not mean native Americans 

alone, for I found several of our naturalized citizens here who had returned 

temporarily, and who were sadly disappointed with their old home after 

having known the wider, freer, higher life of the New World. They had 

grown into the manhood of freedom in America, and they could not shrink 
back again into the childhood of the old European subjection. 

In this little capital I believe that objects of interest were not in great 
They had an old church which might have been seen, but I} 
did not go into it. I was a very young traveller, and I had not yet learned 
that the object of interest is the most transitory of human things— 
that you must see it at once if you would see it at all, Having this 
old church before me, I felt that I could go into it at any time, and so—I 
did n’t. 

I went and walked quite aimlessly about the city, which was perhaps just | 
as well. The new town (all German cities are now divided by epochs of 
growth into the new town and old town) was very handsome and uninter- 
esting, with broad avenues and fine houses. In the old town it was much 
better. All the streets were very narrow and crooked and dirty, and built 
up with houses that bulged, like respectable middle-aged gentlemen, at the 
second story, and grew, finally, into the most lawless vagaries of gable- 
peaked roof and dormer window. The shops seemed to be devoted chiefly 
to the dissemination of sausage, which numbers of yellow-haired maidens 
were everywhere buying. Commonly the front doors of the dwellings stood 
open, and one saw all the domestic life within : little, hideous old women, | 
bent and brown, always contemplating something on the fire in a pot; 
plump old men sitting at chimney-corners in the society of inseparable 
pipes ; uncomely but productive housewives moving about their household 
work, and impeded by their own flaxen-haired multiplication—just exactly | 
as in all the pictures and story-books. 


number. 





Let me be far from mocking at such people, knowing, as I do, the 
thrifty, busy, honest lives they live at home, and the industrious, honorable 
race with which they have helped to people America. They are much bet- 
ter than their betters in Germany, I thought, as I wandered through one 
more palace, not far from the city, built by a late luxurious king, and | 
much decorated with frescoes representing the pleasure he had taken in the | 
chase. His majesty hunted over all those walls, with falcon or horse and | 
hound, and in one place he was depicted in the dull butchery of deer driven 
into a narrow close, where the king and his nobles gave them “ the satisfac- | 
tion of a gentleman,” and shot them down at ten paces. He had other pas- 
sions besides the chase, this king. His temper was violent, and he was | 
habitually in wine. His palace was adorned with the portraits of many | 
frail and fair, his favorites. .Was not his a noble life to lead ?—a long | 
career undistinguished by any great event, an existence of idle luxury and | 
debauch, unlimited power used to gratify appetites and whims. “The life | 
of a king,” God bless us! I hardly wonder that they raised monuments 
to his virtues; it is but human to tell amiable lies of the dead. But I 
wonder that it is possible for such hideous wrongs to perpetuate them. | 
selves, and that peoples can only be saved from anarchy by surrender to | 
misrule. 

I went from hall to hall in this great palace, and was weary of it, when 
the custodian came to a window which he threw open. It looked out upon | 
a distant village, where a great poet was born, and nowa little strip of sun- | 


shine fell athwart the houses there. Then I forgot the kings and their pa | 


ation. 


aces, and stood only in the presence of that pure and lofty geniu 
above all royalty and state. 
** Seid umschlungen, Million« 
The great poets are all for you, and they will s! 
the hereafter with you. 
But it is a pity that the world cannot be divided again mor 
none of us have masters any more. 
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THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
XXII 

CorumBra, 8. C., Dee. 11, 186° 

THE town of Newberry, northwest of Columbia : 

tant, I have recently visited, rather because it is comparat 

than for any other reason. The journey may be 

Station in about twenty-five hours, and in returning 

d 

ull night, reach Columbia in fiftee: 


+) ’ tal 


sleep, he may go by rail as far as to Alston, an 
riding and walkin 


gi 
Newberry. The railroads are very slow to recover { 


tion, and, as yet, none of them enter the city, so tha 
take b 


some distant way-station or ruined bridge. 


ever direction must at first passage by one of the many 


Into this service are pressed 
carriages of every kind—coaches, buggies, carryalls, ambulan 
From tl pr 


s 


teams and equipments are as various as the vehick 
ticket at the hour of starting to the delivery of lugga, 
lodging at the end of the trip, all the accessories and 
I 


passenger forgets his discomfort in his danger. 


sul, 

The k 
mitted to, and he is willing to go hungry and thirsty ar 
} 


ait 


stage travel are excessively and needlessly bad 


Kno 


the dark at the rate of two miles an hour when 
has no lantern and that only a fortnight before, 
coach was upset and three passengers killed in one of 
by the roadside. 


last 
LASt 


It was in the middle of a cloudy forenoon that we at 
the city and set out for Hope Station. 


got away tron 


five 


The inside passengers wer 


number, and an old negro sat swinging his legs over the edge of the root 
“That cousin thar’s got to be card somehow,” tl 


he driver said 
asked for a boxseat, “and there 's too much load on top a’ready. 


1e 1, 
last I so far prevailed on him as to be allowed an outside place on conditio 
of getting down when the road began to be dangerous. By th 
were ferried across Broad River and were fairly on our way th. 
ill-humor of a coachman compelled to make a late start had gi 
a better frame of mind,and he was not indisposed to conversation 

A kind of a drat 


That hoss Dutch, he’s a hoss, but the « 


“ Dog me, now, but this is cussed mean coachin’. 
account team, anyhow. 


a’n’t nothin’. Never did believe in puttin’ one good hoss with a lo 
ones. Git ’em nigh about one thing and let ‘em work 


} 


and I druv a hack 


coached in Alabamy and in Massissippi, 
I’ve had to git off and spade the mud out o’ 


the whe: 


sometimes, we'd have to prize out with rails. But, you under 


hosses. Look at them leaders, hey? Git uy 
piny woods pond—all over creation 

“How did you like Texas ?” 

“ First-rate. 
and I'll be back thar, too. 
mean, will they keep good ° 

“ Yes, they ‘Il be good as long as the United States is. 

“No; Ido n't believe it. Won't be worth a copper in two 
The Yankees ‘ll 
This ‘ corn-fed, as we used to call it, I never had no conf 


That ’s the country for a poor man, sir 
What do you think 


RO greenvacks ty I 


v 
it all 


id 


I'm as big a fool as anybod | | 


never see any war-scrip that was. call in, 


ence in i 
was very confidential, but I war n't. 
never had no confidence in that, nor in the Southern government nuther 
My old uncle in Greenville told ‘em just how 't would come out, and d 


aurned 
if it ha’n't. They wanted to hang him. The first time ever I see our scrip 


was in Vicksburg, and I told the boys the very first I see: ‘Boys,’ suvs | 
‘ this yer stuff right now it a’n’t worth one copper.’ And the greenbacks ar 


jest the same. IfI thought they ‘d come out right I ‘d know better how to 


do. I want to go to Texas, and take up some Government land, but I 've 
got to have some money. Three years ago I had nine hundred dollars, and 
now I ha’ n't got nothin’. ‘Stead o’ keepin’ it I loaned it out to a fellow ; all 


in silver. He was rentin’ a good place down below, and I considered I was 


safe. But bein’ off in the army, only my wife was here, and he jest up and 
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refugeed. That ’s the last I see o’ him. He got up into Illinois somewhar’ 
I know whar he is, though, and he ’s good, I know, for I ’ve heerd of him, 


and I can exactly put my hand on him. But if I was to sue him now I'd be | 


obleeged to take greenbacks, and I do n’t want ’em. I ’ll wait a while and 


see 


He should settle in the north-eastern part of Texas, he said, and raise 


small grains. Cotton he ‘d have nothing to do with, nor niggers, either. 
What the darkies would do now he be dogged if he knew. Starve, he reck- 
oned. ‘ Mornin’, cousin, whar ye bound?” he called out to a negro woman, 


who dropped us a courtesy as she passed us on her way to the ferry. “ Goin’ 
down to Columby after your ‘ free,’ be ye? Well, goon.” She was a mid- 
dle-aged woman, and appeared to be accompanied on her pilgrimage by her 
family. A little boy was following her, a little girl she led by the hand, and 
on her back was an infant slung in a shawl. A heavy bundle was balanced 
on her head. They all seemed weary as they trudged along through the 
mud, and their clothing was too scanty for the winter weather. Within the 
space of eight miles, over which we passed while I was outside the coach, I 
counted thirty-nine of these forlorn-looking people travelling to the city, and 
the driver said he met many every day. 

The way to Hope Station lies through the northern part of Lexington 
district, and is one of the roads traversed by Sherman in advancing on 
Columbia. For the whole twenty-nine miles there were never, I think, 
more than fifteen or sixteen dwellings within sight of the road, and of these 
eleven still remain. Chimneys and heaps of ashes mark the places of the 
other four. No negro cabin seems to have been destroyed. On the Alston 
road, too, which lies in Fairfield and Richland districts, the devastation was 
far less complete than I had supposed, the proportion of burned houses 
being about the same. 

The country through which we travelled was broken and hilly. The 
road, at first heavy with sand, soon became steep and filled with a stiff red 
mud, for the soil changed its character with the surface. The pines were 
still the predominant trees, but mingled with them, and contrasted with 
their tall purple stems and evergreen branches, were the several species of 
oaks with black limbs and withered foliage. For five years no care has been 
bestowed upon the highways, and driving over them is a'trade to be learned. 
They are full of deep ruts and holes, and fence-rail bridges more danger- 
ous than the sloughs beneath them. Often the wheels were axle-deep in 
mud, and if both were buried at once we thought ourselves fortunate, for 
when one alone goes down it is necessary for the passengers, close packed as 
they are, to throw themselves in a mass towards the opposite window. 
Mules plastered with mud and cotton wagons broken down were not unfre- 
quent. After three hours I was obliged to go inside. In the course of the 
day I discovered that my fellow-travellers were a Charleston merchant, 
a judge, a rich planter, a doctor of divinity, and a wounded man, addressed 
as captain, in the uniform of the Confederate service. The order relative to 
Confederate military insignia is not so well carried out here as in North 
Carolina and Virginia, and the Palmetto button is a common sight. Since 
leaving Virginia, in my journey through the South, I have almost always 
been taken for a Southerner, though usually it is supposed that I am a 
native of some other State than that in which I happen to be, and conver- 
sation when I am present is generally quite unreserved. When I am known 
to be a Northern man, sometimes I am made to feel that my company is not 
desired, and sometimes there is amicable talk and argument. When I took 
my place in the coach the doctor was reading a newspaper. “Judge,” he 
said, “ here is an ominous erratum. ‘Grand chance for Yankee enterprise 
and ¢Aift.. The printer has omitied an 7,and it looks too much like a grand 
chance for Yankee enterprise and theft. He was thinking of Butler, I sus- 
pect, and made the mistake purposely.” 


By-and-bye the doctor spoke again : “ Judge, I see that the writ of habeas 
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| Shock the whole world, sir,” the judge told him ; “ not the South alone, 
but foreign nations ; the whole civilized world.” 

The doctor continued the perusal of his paper, while the rest discussed 
the policy of the Government and the probability that it might be better 
now that the President had delivered his message, which, according to the 
telegraph, was favorable to the South. 

“ A great many men‘are trying to dispose of their land,” said the doctor. 
“T wonder if they find purchasers readily ”” 

“ Well, yes, sir,” said the'merchant, “I believe some of them do. Many 
of the Yankees want to try if they can raise cotton. They think they can 
do better with the negroes than we can. And they will do well, I expect. 
They're making money at Port Royal. They hire the negroes and pay 


| 





them thirty cents a task—what we call a task, vou know—and then the 
Yankee keeps a little store on the plantation and gets the money all back 
again. They have a great ambition to be cotton planters, sir, and I expect 
a great deal of our lands will change hands, sir.” 

“ That ’s true,” said the doctor; “I noticed that at Augusta. They have 
a great ambition to be called South Carolinians. On the hotel books there 
they registered themselves from ‘Port Royal, South Carolina.’ Fellows 
that perhaps had n’t been three weeks in the State.” 

The conversation throughout the day embraced a great variety of topics. 
The doctor of divinity had been a professor in some college, and he and the 
judge talked of literary matters. Hobbes’s “ Leviathan’ was mentioned, 
and the “ Mishna” and “ Albertus Magnus.” Lord Macaulay he considered 
a brilliant but inaccurate historian. The judge must be mistaken about 
Bacon's having written upon English history; it was Hume’s work that 
treated of Henry the Seventh. Charles James Fox, too, had tried historical 
writing, but his mind was not of the historical order. The planter remarked 
that Fox was a bit of a blackguard and dissipated ; probably made some of 
his good speeches after stimulating. The judge said Canning used to take 
a very odd stimulant ; never spoke in parliament without drinking a glass 
of right hot water. The captain agreed with Dr. Johnson that the best 
stimulant was two or three cups of right strong coffee. Not coffee, the 
planter said—tea. While he had Bourbon he had no use for tea or coffee. 
He suspected Canning put a little French brandy into his hot water. It 
was two years since he had drank a dish of tea. His supply gave out in 63, 
and he never cared to renew it, and he bought no coffee either. He did well 
not to renew it, the doctor thought ; he paid over two hundred dollars for 
his last lot of tea. The judge had now fifty thousand dollars in Confeder 
ate money. He heartily wished it had been invested in good green tea. The 
planter was an old man, who smoked all day and told innumerable stories of 
his old acquaintances, their marriages, their family plate, their drinking 
bouts, their horses and hunting, their duels, and other adventures at home 
and abroad, and his reminiscences called forth similar stories from the judge, 
so that it was late in the afternoon before the merchant and the captain fell 
asleep, and the rest of the party gave themselves up to expectation of the 
end of the journey. It,was accomplished just after six o'clock, in safety and 
not unpleasantly. All the travellers seemed disposed to make themselves 
mutually agreeable. The judge insisted that the planter should not give up 
his pipe nor the doctor his cigar, for, as he said, he was a great tobacco- 
chewer himself. The minister was not disturbed at the planter’s swearing, 
and the merchant and captain furnished a lunch for all who would partake. 

The house where we stayed at night was that of a farmer living conveni- 
ent to the station. To every two guests he gave one bed, in which they got 
what sleep was possible. The house was full of travellers, and some of them 
chose to sit up till two o’clock, the hour at which the return coach started 
for Columbia. For an hour after midnight I listened to a discussion of the 
question whether or not the sun travelled over the earth faster in high lati- 
tudes than in low. This was left uneoneluded ; but it was decided that a 





fire burns better in the night than in the day, and that sunshine on a fire 


corpus is restored except in those States recently in insurrection. Could n’t | tends to put it out. Passengers for Newberry were called down stairs at 


Mr. Davis's friends effect his liberation by means of it? What would be 
the process?” 

“Well, they would apply for a habeas corpus, and it would be the duty of 
the judge to examine the facts and see if he was committed by virtue of a 
warrant regularly issued. If not, the writ might be granted.” 

“But he’s at Fortress Monroe,” said the captain. “ Yes, Mr. Davis is at 
Fortress Monroe, and that’s in Virginia.” 

“ Ah, well then—” the doctor said. 

«“ Yes, I think you'll find,” said the judge, “ that the Yankee Government 
has taken special good care to put all its prisoners into a place of safety be- 
fore it issued that proclamation. But he will never be harmed.” 

’h, no,” the captain said; “ that would rouse up the South more than 
anything else that could be done.” 


| five o'clock, and one after another we washed our faces in a tin basin which 
| was in the porch, and, having been hastily packed in the dark into a coach, 
| were slowly driven down to the railroad. It was dark and cold, and the 
| train was not due for three-quarters of an hour, so wood was collected and 
a great fire made on the ground, round which we sat till sunrise. The talk 
was about stage-horses and staging. 

It was n’t all profit, the landlord said. All the Government transportation 
he had to do for little or nothing—soldiers and parties that the Yankees 
| wanted in these nigger cases. 

“T would n’t do it, Mr. H.,” said the doctor; “ refuse.”’ 

“Yes, but here ’s the thing, doctor. I had a couple of carriages all ready 
for some gentlemen that had spoken to me several days before. They were 
| all in the house ready going to start that night. Last week it was. But 
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just that evening down came a Yankee lieutenant with three soldiers—two 
Yankee soldiers and one o’ ours—all wounded they was, and told me they 
must go down. I told him how it was; I could n’t take ’em ; there was the 
parties in the house all ready; but he just took possession of the baggage- 
wagon, and they had to go sho’ enough. Now, what can you do under these 
circumstances ?” 

“That ’s it,” said the captain. 
fellows, Mr. H., till we get a chance to provo’ it over them.” 

“Tell you what, that ‘ll be a long time, first, though.” 

The doctor made enquiries about the boats plying on Broad River. He 
had some freedmen up in Greenville—not his, but some that were moved up 
during the war; they had belonged to a gentleman in Barnwell, and he had 
undertaken to get them moved back. The men could walk, but to move the 
women and children and their things three wagons would be necessary. 
Five wagons, they estimated ; but he thought twenty could go in a wagon. 
But the wagoners wanted six and eight dollars a day, and the people could 
hardly afford that. From Columbia the Government would transport them ; 
but to get them to Columbia was the point. If the boats were cheaper, that 
would be the way to do it. 

He was asked if they had a prospect of getting work and homes in Barn- 
well. They could get work, he supposed. They wanted to go back there. 


The train arrived a little after its time, and in something more than two | 


hours we accomplished the sixteen miles to Newberry. It is a muddy, 
shabby little village, built irregularly on very uneven ground, and seemed 
to be full of business. 
has besides sent to market within the last five months a great number of 
bales accumulated there during the war. For wagoning cotton out of the 
district it is estimated that $300,000 in gold have been paid since John 
ston’s surrender. Trade, therefore, is active in the village stores, the square 
is seldom empty of country wagons, and the farmers purchase largely of the 
supplies from which they were cut off by the war. 


The garrison commander is also the agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau, but | 
having occupied his position only a few days he could give me little infor- | 


mation. During the hour that I was there his office was a very busy 


place. The most important cases were one in which a negro complained | 


that he had done some bricklaying for a certain man, and had been 
paid twenty dollars in worthless money ; another, in which a negro was 
charged with stealing four bales of cotton from the depot ; and one in which 
a white woman, escorted by one of her neighbors, demanded that the 
negroes on a plantation near her house should be deprived of firearms : they 
did n’t care where they shot. An investigation of the circumstances was 
promised her. The alleged thief was put in charge of a little German sol 
dier and marched away to jail. The bricklayer declined emphatically to 
carry a letter from the lieutenant to the person who had defrauded him ; he 
valued his life too highly ; so the summons was entrusted to a soldier, to be 
given whenever the man should come to the village. 

The lieutenant said he had superintended the division of the crop on 
several plantations, but as yet knew of no agreements having been made 
for the coming year. The Newberry newspaper, I noticed, urged the need 
of a district convention of planters, and offered for the consideration of its 
readers one of those proposed forms of contract between farmer and freed- 
man that now begin to be printed in most of the South Carolina papers. 


Alston, the most easterly point to which trains are running on the Green.- | 


ville Railroad, is several miles nearer Columbia than Hope Station, and I re- 
turned by that route. Leaving Alston, after eating what was pronounced 
“a right genteel supper,” we rode all night, and made the trip to the city in 
twelve hours. The vehicle was a carryall drawn by two mules, and the 
company consisted of four passengers ard the driver. Whenever we came 
toalong hill we got out and walked. At one particularly bad stretch of 
road we halted for half an hour, and at last succeeded in making a sputter- 
ing fire with wet rails. Then, each taking a couple of brands to light the 
way and waving them into a blaze when they went out, we picked our 
steps for a quarter of a mile along the edge of a miry pool, while the car- 
riage was dragged through the middle of it. All my fellow-travellers were 
young men and had been Confederate soldiers, and the night*was chiefly 
spent in talking about their campaigns and generals and companions in arms. 
In the midst of a story about old Jubal, who “certainly could just exactly 
swear,” and who, if he believed there was a Providence, could never have 
expected to win a fight, tne driver suddenly interrupted the narrator by 
stopping the mules and asking us in a low tone if we were armed. It hap- 
pened that there was not a weapon in the carriage. “That ’s bad,” he said ; 
“ however, gentlemen, never mind ; when I begin to talk about my pistols 
you must all say something similar. We're coming to a pretty bad place 


here. On the next plantation the niggers are a very unruly set, and some | 


“Oh, we'll never get even with these | 


It is the centre of a productive cotton region, and 
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of them have guns. We must look sharp.” One of our company had sev 
eral thousand dollars about his person, and, having a very bad opinion of 
free negroes, he evinced a good deal of anxiety and trepidation. It was to 
him, therefore, that we left the duty of responding to the driver. Soon the 
conversation between them began, thé driver directing his voice towards 
| the right-hand side of the road and the passenger towards the left 
“Yes, it’s the prettiest rifle powder you ever saw. I would n't take any 
money for it if I could n’t get any more.” 
“TI prefer the cartridges; they ‘re 80 much handier. A cartridge is al 
ways sitting up.” 
“Oh, well, L always can have twelve shots, you know, and there are al 
ways pistols in the coach.” 
“A man would be a fool to travel these times without his pistols 
“ Should n’t think of it.” 
“TI say, driver, 1 would like very much to see any six men attack this 
eoach to-night.” 
“ Well, now, they would have a very sorry time of it, sir. But there's 
no trouble of that kind on this road.” 
By-and-bye we were informed that the danger was past, and then for 





awhile the negro was the theme of discourse. My three companions and 
| the driver represented four districts, and each reported it as an undoubted 
fact that the freedmen were forming themselves into companies and holding 
| meetings at night for the purpose of drill. I enquired if many of them had 
| arms, and was told that every nigger had a gun. The niggers round the 
driver’s house could n’t get ahead of him, for he had two that told him every- 
thing. Of General Ely, Acting Assistant Commissioner of the Freedmen’s 


Bureau, who has charge of fifteen districts in Northern South Carolina, I 


made enquiries in reference to this matter. Lis attention, he says, has fre 


quently been called to it. In one instance the assertions were so positive 
and seemed so well supported that he rode out himself to the plantation in 
order to make an investigation on the spot. Having been posted where he 
could see and not be seen, he was an eye-witness of the whole parade. 


Negroes to the number of thirty or forty men, women, and children had 
gathered themselves together near their cabins and were drawn up in line 


| Some shouldered sticks, some had gun-stocks, some gun-barrels, some guns, 
land some were empty-handed. They marched and countermarched and 
| halted, and marched again in straight lines and curves for nearly half an 
| hour, their evolutions being interspersed with dancing and rough play, and 
accompanied by much laughter and noise. When he had witnessed these 
manceuvres for some time, the general went out and had an interview with 
the people. They said they were only having a frolic imitating the soldiers. 
| None of the firearms were serviceable. In several other instances he had 
| made an examination of the facts and had found them similar to these. 
Stories about negroes drilling are not worthy of serious consideration. 
As we drove along, the driver pointed out a little hill which he said was 
|the prettiest situation for a house in all Fairfield. In 1861 he had in- 
| tended to build there, and had engaged the carpenter. “But the war came 
‘and broke me up, and then the Yankees done me so bad that when I came 
back from the army I had n't a bushel of corn nor a dime in the world. Yes, 
| sir, the woods were just blue with them devils, my wife told me. One regi 
| ment from Pennsylvania, Col. J.’s regiment, camped on my place, and the 
told colonel made my house the headquarters. My wife thought the house 
| would be burnt before he came. They took everything, even down to my 
little girl’s doll-clothes ; and they didn’t leave the child a rag but what she 
had on her back. They took eleven mules and horses, and killed all the 
poultry and hogs. Just took everything. My wife begged they'd leave 
her some fodder, but they told her she would n’t have no use for it ; and 
sure enough they carried off the animals. She told ‘em that little corn 
would n't keep her and her family. ‘ Yes, I reckon—’ no, ‘ Yes, I rayther 
guess it will,’ the Yankee colonel told her. That G—d-d—d trifling old, 
cowardly—excuse such language, gentlemen; bnt it makes my blood boil 
to think of him. Oh, if I can ever come across that —, if I don’t shoot him ! 
Yes, sir, I’m going to seek a personal difficulty with that man. And, if 
you ‘ll believe me, he wanted to take my little girl to raise. He'd educate 
her and bring her up, he said. Why, I’d send her among the heathens 
first.” 
“ No,” said one of the passengers, “ we do n’t wish to affiliate with them. 
I suppose it would be more Christian to forgive them, and to let all vindic 
tiveness die out, but we never can forget how they have treated us.” 
“ Well,” said another gentleman, “I ‘dlike to make a New Year's call on 
old Sherman, and blow his brains out.” 
Not long after this conversation occurred, we turned from the main road 
and pursued our way through a large plantation. It was necessary for 
some one to take an outside place with the driver, for there were four field- 
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gates to be opened, and I undertook the performance of that duty. Talk- 
ing with him, as we sat together, he by-and-bye enquired where I lived, and 
80 discovered that I was a Northerner. ‘“‘ Well, now,” he said, “a great many 
of your people are perfect gentlemen. It wasn’t the real Yankees that did 
so much mischief in this country; it was them low-down foreigners and 
Irish. You know there's mean men in all armies.” 





o> 


aeons Lonpon, Dec. 16, 1865. 

Our Government has acted with more promptitude in the Jamaica 
business than I was disposed to hope. Not only is Sir Henry Storcks sent 
out, by Monday’s mail, as head of the Commission of Enquiry, but he is also 
to replace Eyre as Governor. Of course, the apologists of the present Gov- 
ernor try very hard to persuade the public that this measure is simply tem- 
porary, and that their hero is not prejudged. But, in reality, the blow is 
felt to be a very heavy one. Instead of receiving the thanks of a grateful 
country for having, in the words of his admirers, “ saved Jamaica to the em- 
pire,” the Governor finds himself deposed and ordered to remain in the island 
to furnish evidence to a commission appointed to enquire into his conduct. 
Personally, lown, lam hardly satisfied with this; there are cases, in my opinion, 
in which Jedburgh justice is really the most righteous; and I should have 
wished the Governor recalled to take his trial in England for the whole- 
sale massacres he has ordered, or, at any rate, permitted. But such a 
course would not have been consonant to English feeling. Since the 
announcement of the intentions of the Government, the public meetings, 
summoned to meet in almost every town of England, have been adjourned, 
and the party which insisted on enquiry considers, and I think justly, that 
it has carried the day. In one respect I am glad of this cessation of the 
popular cry for justice. The rump of the old anti-slavery party had thrust 
themselves forward as leaders of the agitation, and had, as usual, done 
everything to render it absurd. This week London has been covered with 
placards with sensation headings, and announcing, amongst other 
startling facts, that in Jamaica there were “ eight miles of dead bodies !” 
Such exaggeration as this simply helped the cause of those who sought to 


hush up the matter, and did more harm than all the anti-negro leaders of 


the Zimes. 

I have reason to believe the resolution of the Government to displace 
Eyre was arrived at before the final outburst of indignation. Had it not, 
there would be very little credit to be ascribed to the Ministry. Very little 
political experience was required to perceive the symptoms of one of those 
political storms which no government in this country can ever resist. For 
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is justified, I cannot altogether tell. I know that during Lord Palmerston’s 
lifetime Mr. Bright attached what I considered an exaggerated importance 
to his personal antagonism to reform ; and I fancy that now he exaggerates 
the advantage to the cause of reform resulting from the fact of Lord Palm- 
erston’s removal from the stage of public life. My own opinion always has 
| been that Palmerston was omnipotent not to any great extent from his per- 
| sonal qualities, but because he really represented the dislike of the governing 
| classes to change. No doubt the party averse to interference with the estab- 
| lished order of things has lost, in him, a most valuable supporter ; but I am 
| not sure at all that the ruling classes have become more enamored of liber- 
|alism, or the enfranchised classes more ardent in their desire for the suf- 
frage, than they were during the days of the Palmerstonian Parliament. The 
Christmas holidays are now at hand, during which nobody has time for 
| politics, and the interval between the New Year and the opening of Parlia- 
| ment is too short an one for any effective popular agitation to be set on foot. 
| So we may, I think, safely reckon that the ministerial reform bill will be 
| presented to Parliament unsupported by any strong outward excitement. 
As a rule, the end of the year is a very active time in all literary 
_and theatrical matters, but this year there is singularly little stirring. A 
new magazine has appeared, called the Argosy, of which Miss Isa Craig, the 
| poetess, is editor, and wherein Mr. Charles Reade commences a new novel. It 
is the first experiment of a sixpenny illustrated magazine, and it is hard to 
see how there can be any margin of profit at such a price. Messrs. Moxon, 
| the publishers, are said to be about to bring out a high-class magazine. In 
truth, if the present system goes on, it will soon be hard to find any large 
| publishing firm without a magazine of theirown. With the immense de- 
velopment of circulating libraries, and the extraordinary demand for novels 
at the present time, the publishing trade is, I suspect, changing its charac- 
ter. Nothing is so profitable to publish as a novel. Good or bad, it is run 
| through the libraries as a certain sale ; and if good or successful, it will run 
| through edition after edition and fill the publisher’s pockets. Moreover, 
‘experience has shown that the publication of a novel as a serial story in a 
| magazine hardly, if at all, injures its sale as a complete work. The 
| consequence is that publishers are anxious to realize the double profit, 
/and start magazines for the purpose of bringing out the novels they 
have bought. Altogether this is a golden age for English novel- 
|writers. Great as the supply of fiction is, the demand for it is still 
| greater, and seems likely to increase. A thousand pounds is by no means 
| an exorbitant price now-a-days for a novel from an author of any note; and 
far higher prices are frequently given. Miss Evans, for instance, is reported 
| to have received £8,000 for “ Romola,” and possibly did receive at least half 
/the amount. This popular passion for novels is leading to one odd altera- 


once the religious world was united ; and when united it is absolutely irre-| tion in our social literature. Signatures to magazine articles are already 
sistible. The only joke I ever heard attributed to Lord Shaftesbury was not | becoming more common. The competition between different magazines is 
a good one, but conveyed a profound truth. It was at the time when Lord | so great that each wishes to attract the public by the names of its writers 
Llanover, then Sir Benjamin Hall, had induced the government of the day to | as well as by the matter written. The advertisement of a novel by a popu- 
allow the military bands to play in the parks on Sunday. -Right or wrong, lar writer will send up the sale of a magazine at once ; and, when the rule of 
the Sabbatarian feeling of the country was outraged, and indignation meet. | anonymous writing is broken through in one instance, it is almost impossi- 
ings were summoned far and near. On this occasion somebody asked Lord ble to maintain it at all. Whether the change will prove altogether beneficial 
Shaftesbury whether the Government would persist in its resolution. “No,” | to literature Iam not certain; but there is no doubt of its improving the 
he answered ; “ Exeter Hall is stronger than Ben Hall.” So it has proved | prospects of the writers. 

always, and, on the whole, it is good for England it should so prove. All| At the theatres the only Christmas novelty is the comparative decay of 
the clubs in London, and all the newspaper writers, and all the governing | pantomimes and burlesques. For many years there has not been a Christmas 
classes, are powerless on those rare occasions when, as at the present time, | when so few new pieces were announced as about to be brought out. At the 
the great Dissenting communities and the Evangelical party in the Church | Adelphi, Mr. Jefferson is still playing “ Rip Van Winkle ” with wonderful suc- 
are decided upon action. | cess. All the best judges agree that his impersonation is one of the finest 


Of Sir Henry Storcks very little is known to the general public ; but he | pieces of acting we have seen for a great length of time in London. 


has a considerable reputation amongst what I may call the administrative | Whether, like Mr. Sothern, he is essentially a one-part actor, remains to be 


world. He has held a variety of subordinate Government appointments ; the 
most important being the governorship of the Ionian Islands, after the em- 
barrassments caused by Mr. Gladstone’s ill-advised negotiations with the 
Phil-Hellene party in the Septinsular commonwealth. He is supposed to 
be a martinet, certainly not a man of very tender sympathies; but as long 
as he is just and fearless, as he is believed to be, the country has no cause 
to grumble at his appointment. 

In politics there is very little stirring. The only noteworthy feature of 
the last few days has been Mr. Bright’s speech in Birmingham, in which he 
went out of his way to express his confidence in the Ministry and to pro- 
phesy the success of reform. In the whole course of his life the great Radical 
orator never made a more brilliant speech than the one in question. The 
despondent tone which of late years has characterized his utterances was 
laid aside, and he spoke like a man who knew he was advocating a winning 
cause. And what is, perhaps, more significant, he alluded distinctly to the 
possibility of his some day being called to office. How far this confidence 


seen. Miss Bateman, after a fairly, though not brilliantly, successful provin- 
| cial tour, appears in London next week for one farewell performance, and, I 
| suppose, will not come back till “ Leah” is forgotten and can be reproduced 
|asa novelty. In any other character she has failed lamentably. Miss Adah 
| Isaacs Menken’s second season in London was a complete fiasco ; and, after 
the “ Child of the Sun” had been played for a short time, it had to be with- 
| drawn for * Mazeppa,” but without success. The “ fair equestrienne,” as the 
| play-bills call her, is said to have gone to Paris to see whether the Parisians 
| are as susceptible as Londoners and New Yorkers to the spectacle of a wo” 
/man riding a horse without the usual conventional appendages of dress. Mr. 
| Fechter, whose career has been one series of failures since he became sole 
manager and sole actor at his own theatre, is going to make another trial to 
secure the popularity he won so rapidly and lost so easily. Hecomes out at 
| Christmas as Edgar Ravenswood, in the newly dramatized version of the 
“ Bride of Lammermoor.” 
| So much for the theatres, which have all been filled to overflowing this 
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week, owing to the cattle show which has been held at Islington. The in ill health, ill prepared for his new duties ; he will wait till the actual fer 
papers are filled with doleful accounts of the cattle plague, but I never saw vor of enthusiasm is calmed ; he will wait till the temptations offered to the 
so many farmers in London as there have been this year, and the show itself Belgian army will have corrupted a part of it. 
is above the average. 


This army, condemned to 

neutrality and to peace, is a source of weakness rather than strength to Bel- 

: ~ gium. If it should be merged in the French army, every officer would dream 

of great victories, of glorious expeditions—every soldier would feel in his 

THE UNSETTLED STATE OF EUROPE. knapsack that baton de maréchal which is said to be hidden in every French 

BELGIUM. soldier’s knapsack. He will wait, also, for the chances of the struggle of the 

Parts, Dec. 15, 1865. | two Belgian parties, the Catholics and the Liberals. Till now, the King has 

I FULLY intended to add a letter concerning the state of Belgium to | skilfully kept the political balance in perpetual motion, but if the royal pre- 

my recent ones on the general state of European affairs; but I did not | rogative is thrown altogether on one side, the other party may feel tempted 

expect that the death of King Leopold would give so much significance to to destroy the government. He must wait, also, till the working classes of 

the observations I was about to present to you on that little kingdom—small, | Belgium feel interested in the suppression of all duties between the indus 

indeed, by its size, butso important by its geographical position ; by its ties | trial districts of the little kingdom and the great consuming provinces of 
with France on one side, and with Germany on the other ; but, above all, by | France. 

the nature of its political institutions. Belgium, since the revolution of | 








1851, which brought a Bonaparte to the French Empire, has remained an 
oasis of freedom between despotic and military governments; and no one 
can remain indifferent to the destinies of a nation which, since 1830, has 
proved eapable of preserving its free institutions. The task was easy enough 
as long as Louis Philippe was on the throne of France; he had refused the 
crown of Belgium for his second son, the Duke de Nemours, in order not to 
alarm the jealousies of Europe; but the king chosen in place of the Duke 
de Nemours married ene of his most accomplished daughters, the Princess 
Louise, whose memory is cherished in every Belgian heart. During the 
eighteen years of constitutional government which followed in France, Bel- 
gium remained, as it were, a satellite of its powerful neighbor ; its liberties 
were the liberties which the French people then enjoyed; its constitution a copy 
of the French constitution ; its parliament an obscure echo of that great par- 
liament where sounded the voices of Guizot, Thiers, Barrot, De Tocqueville, 


and so many others now, alas! almost forgotten. After the convulsions of | 


the revolution of 1848 and the usurpation of a new Bonaparte, Belgium 
found itself isolated, and imperilled by its isolation. It was only saved by 
the necessity under which Napoleon III. found himself placed of winning 


the alliance of England. The Crimean war gave a new lease of life to the | 


little kingdom—the character of the king, not unjustly called the Nestor of 
European monarchs, was also a powerful obstacle to all schemes of French 
annexation. 

I will not here attempt to describe this sovereign, who has succeeded 


in preserving his crown among so many perils. His political wisdom was | 
great, but it was more founded on scepticism than on principle; his | 


obedience to the will of the majorities ensured his power, but it was 
inspired by indifference and almost by contempt for the passions of those who 
surrounded him. A stranger among his people, imbued with all the preju- 
dices of 1815, an English prince and a German prince at the same time, he pre- 
served parliamentary institutions in his country while he despised parliament- 
ary life ; he cared more for England and for Germany than for the little country 
which had given him a crown; he was the voluntary and active servant of 


the treaties of 1815, and he owed his own aggrandizement to a violation of | 


these treaties. He had no ambition, in a certain sense, and never tried to 
strengthen his prerogative. He had, at the same time, all the ambitions of a 
prince. He was proud of the importance he had acquired among the kings 
and emperors of Europe, and anxious to leave crowns to his children. It is 
not generally known that he took a great part in the preparations of the 
Mexican war, simply because his daughter was married to the Archduke 
Maximilian. He constantly remained one of the supporters of this unpopu- 
lar enterprise. The Belgians knew him well; they knew that he looked 
upon them with the coldness of an astute and old diplomat ; they knew that 
his mind was more often at Windsor or Coburg than at Brussels; they 


knew that, in the solitary palace of Lacken, surrounded by the walls of the | 


most punctilious etiquette, he spent his hours in schemes which went far 
beyond the limit of their interests or their territory. But if they had but a 
cold sympathy for the man, they liked and respected the king who was the 
faithful guardian of their liberties and the impersonification of their nation, 
No sovereign in our times will have such a funeral as that which Brussels 


will witness to-morrow. The Belgians feel that they must stand around the | 


memory of their first sovereign, if they wish to preserve their own independ- 
ence. Already rumors are heard of French annexation ; these rumors have 
excited great indignation in Belgium, and the enthusiasm which the people 
manifest at the present hour is mixed with feelings of fear and distrust. |! 
do not think myself that the present ruler of France has any idea of annex- 
ing Belgium, to rob this small kingdom as a thief robs a traveller on the 
high road; he must wait. He will wait for the first blunders of the new 


King Leopold II.,a young prince educated in aristocratic ideas, unpopular, 


Such are the elements upon which the ambition of the French Emperor 
} can work, with the help of time and circumstances. For the present, he 
| will do no_more than to put them in action ; he may, however, find himself 
| obliged to act with decision, if his exterior policy and the general circum 
| stances of Europe altered the present situation of France. Suppose, for ex- 
| ample, that his policy should suffer a decided check in Mexico, that his army 
| Should be obliged to evacuate that territory after some reverses, he could 
| not long remain under a sense of humiliation, and he would at once throw 
| France into a great war and take Belgium as his first spoils. Suppose, also, 
| that the policy of Bismarck should be triumphant—that Prussia should in 
| crease her territory and annex the greater part of Germany—France would 
probably be tempted to follow that example. The great danger of Europe 
lies in the fact that all suppositions are possible ; the most foolish dream 
may be realized to-morrow, and the opinion of the wisest statesmen may be 
| baffled. For there is no more any law of nations ; the law of the strongest 
| is the only law now recognized. Treaties are considered worthless the day 
after they have been signed. The cynical ambition and selfishness of the 
Second Empire has corrupted everything, nationalities as well as sovereigns. 
The only god now recognized is chance—a god which no honest heart ought 
| to worship, for it helps the meanest as well as the noblest designs, and adds 
| its irony to the bitterness of defeat. Montaigne speaks somewhere of the 
| « aipre plaisir de braver dans son coin plus fort que soi.” This pleasure even 

is refused, for we can despise, but we cannot brave, our tyrants. Belgium, 
jin her little corner, can neither brave nor despise the man who, at two 





| hours’ notice, and without consulting any counsellors, can invade her whole 
| territory and submit her to that intelligent, perfect, and crushing tyranny 
| which has almost destroyed the intellectual and moral life of France. 


Correspondence. 


LOUISIANA LOYALTY. 
Boston, Dec. 30, 1865. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

I send you two more letters from our correspondent, in the hope that you 
will find them of sufficient importance to publish, in addition to those which 
| I have already furnished you from time to time. E. A. 


ALEXANDRIA, Louisiana, Dec. 6, 1865. 

DEAR Sir: I propose, in this letter, to give you the result of my obsery- 

| ations, and consequent impressions, regarding the opportunities and induce- 
|ments for Northern men to engage in the culture of cotton. There is no 
|lack of plantations in fair order, with fences up, quarters in good repair, 
| gins, cotton-seed, fodder for mules, and, in many instances, abundant stock 
and agricultural implements, which can be had either by lease or purchase. 

| Prices vary of course, very much depending upon the condition the place is 
in, its general locality, and proximity to market. Thus, the best placer, 
those which are above overflow, and immediately upon the Mississippi or its 

| tributaries, are held now at from sixty to one hundred dollars per acre, to 
| sell; and for ten to fifteen dollars per acre, to lease. Back in the interior, 
| however, places can be purchased for twenty-five, fifteen, or even ten dollars, 
|} when situated at some distance from a market, and where supplies are 
| obtained with greater difficulty. The Northern man who engages in plant 


|ing next season will have certain advantages of considerable importance 
over the Southerners, in the fact that the freedmen place far more confidence 
in the former ; they will, almost without exception, trust a Northern man 
| until he proves himself unworthy of the faith they place in him; their 
| confidence once obtained is easily kept, and they will choose, everything else 
being equal, to work for and with the Northern man. Again, a very great 
advantage, so long as the military remain, is the fact that provost-marshals, 
their assistants and subordinates, will assist and protect a Northern man. 
| This, however, will but prove a serious disadvantage if the soldiers are with- 
jdrawn. Against these advantages are to be set off the general and almost 
} unanimous hostility of the natives. At present this is to a certain extent 





suppressed and even disavowed, but it is none the less apparent to the most 
superficial observer that the Southerners, notwithstanding their professions, 
are, as a class, exceedingly hostile to “ Yankees” intending to raise cotton, 
and Northern men must be prepared to expect obstructions of any kind that 
a jealous and envious malignity can suggest to be opposed to their success 
in planting. This opposition, however, can be overcome by perseverance and 
courage as long as the United States troops remain. The Northern man, 
however, will labor under a decided disadvantage in lacking experience in the 
raising of cotton, which, like everything else, requires years of practice to be 
perfectly understood. Those persons, therefore, who imagine that there is 
not much to be learned, and that they can master all difficulties in a single 


season, are very apt to find themselves mistaken, and in this matter of | _ 


experience the Southerners possess an immense advantage. My own | 
opinion is, that although cunsilaraliie cotton will be raised next year, say a | 
million bales (I do n't think it can exceed it), yet at least nine-tenths, and 
probably ninety-five per cent., will be raised under the supervision of 
Southerners. Many Southern men will make large fortunes next year with- 
out doubt. All those planters who were kind masters under the old system, 
and possess sufficient sagacity to take advantage of the surrounding cireum- 
stances, and by adapting themselves to the new order of things, and giving 
their own personal attention to the labor and welfare of their former slavés, | 
manifest their hearty and willing approval, and honest and sincere adoption, 

of the new labor system now being inaugurated, have the greatest oppor- 

tunity ever offered to mankind, I firmly believe, to enrich themselves beyond 

what they could ever have expected under the old system. There are many 

such men, and their number is being increased daily. The grand objection | 
is the lack of adequate labor. There is an abundance of capital, but, at the | 
outside, I calculate that not more than twenty-five per cent. of the negro | 
labor available for cotton planting before the war can be got to work next | 
season in the field. Asa general thing the women will refuse to work in 
the field, which deprives the South of nearly half the labor it formerly pos- | 
sessed. Then among the young men (colored) so many have been killed, | 
entered the army, and been drawn off into other fields of labor, that, as I said 
before, | cannot bring myself to believe, taking into consideration the 


| 
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Alabama. I feel in as much danger as at any time during the war. Every 
one goes armed, even the brakemen on the railways wear revolvers. There 
is a smoldering volcano down here that needs a deluge of cold water before 
it will be safe to build upon. So far as the concession of negro suffrage from 
the people of the South is to be expected, there is quite as much chance of 
Massachusetts adopting slavery as a permanent institution. If these States 
are not held as conquered territory, they cannot be held beyond the next 
Presidential election, except the North be willing to receive them back 
again in the same character (omitting slavery alone) as they assumed before 
the war; that is, admitting the arrogant assumption of Southern superior- 
ity. Very respectfully, A. WSR. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. Moxon’s elegant little series of “ Miniature Poets” has met 
with great success in England. To this, perhaps, the attractive style of 
their typography and embellishment has ‘much contributed. The feeling 
against selected portions of an author’s works is very strong among book- 
buyers here. Probably in England, where the high copyright price of 
modern books generally limits their circulation among the masses, it has 
less weight ; and any part of the writings of men like Tennyson, Browning, 
Wordsworth, and others is regarded as a boon, when offered at a moderate 


| price, by those who have little chance of ever becoming possessed of the 


whole. The above-mentioned poets are included in the volumes already 
published. Browning’s volume is accompanied by a fine portrait, showing a 
| strongly marked and very characteristic head, though to a casual observer 


desultory way in which the freedmen will labor under the new system, that | there are few signs of the poet visible in the sturdy and resolute countenance. 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the work done in the cotton-fields in 1860 | The selections from Wordsworth are made with great taste and feeling by 
will be accomplished in 1866. I have not alluded to the danger of a negro | yy. Palgrave (editor of “The Golden Treasury,” etc.), who has prepared a 


insurrection, which some people believe to be possible, because I am satisfied | Cpieiin. cenaiinunt ty the Gunite of thndned, .. The eens eles oh em 
that there is no possibility of anything like an extended and organized plot | : ’ y i—V Ki 


among them, If they intended “ to rise,” they would be up to-day, so great | prise “ Selections from the Poetical Works of Thomas Hood,” edited by Mr. 
are the injuries inflicted upon them in one or another manner. Samuel Lucas. Each work is issued in shilling numbers in the hope of 

Very respectfully yours, : ; reaching the less elevated classes, and in a handsome miniature quarto 
A. W. KE. | volume for five shillings. 


Rep Rrver, near Alexandria, Dec. 1, 1865. —_ ‘ : ‘ } ‘ , 

. ’ . ° i : —It is impossible to resist a smile at the advertisement of an auction sale 

Dear Str: As an evidence of the state of feeling on the part of the peo- Gur tae Hts of tale secnth tw the Lamdem Wdner toctedin, ‘ts wat es 
ple of the South towards Northerners, I desire to make known to you a cir. | ry os ; : J : tig I 

cumstance which occurred in the city of New Orleans only last week. An | propriately be headed, “ Disposal of the stock-in-trade of a would-be Diplomat: 

officer of the United States Army went to the last new hotel opened in New | no longer of any use to the owner,” as it comprises “the important Docu- 

Orleans—the St. James. Having occasion shortly after he had gone to his | mentary and other State Papers, the property of the Hon. J. Slidell, minister 


room to require the services of a waiter, he rang his bell ; no one answering, | : 5 , ‘ hay ‘ : 
‘ A ° . ‘ ® } ( rate S Ss. ete.. e Ss a6 > Yor ¥ 
he rang again and again, until, finding he could obtain no response, he went | of the Confederate States, ete., etc., ineluding United States Public Docu 


down and enquired the reason, when he was informed that the waiters had | ments and State Papers (a most valuable series of public documents), 310 
received orders from the steward not to wait upon Northern men or officers | volumes, 1853-9 ; American Archives, 9 vols. folio, 1837-53 ; American State 
, Thi States service . amis ¥ we t » stew © aq) | . . + ~~, 7: ~~ 
A ae Sta nie Gee ¥ - — d to ir - oe — asked | Papers (rarely to be met with in Europe), 21 vols., 1833-4; ‘ United States 
if he had been correct ¥ informed, ane 1e steward repliec iat he Aad given | : “a | .D : 7 E . omy ays 
such orders in obedience to insiwuctions from the proprietors. Hé at once | Statutes at Lange, edited by I eters and Minot, i vols, ; ‘The United States 
reported the case at headquarters, and a summons was issued for the pro- | Debates in Congress’ (the American ‘ Hansard ’), 126 volumes ; ‘ Jefferson’s 
prietors of the St. James to explain their conduct. They did not attempt to | Works,’ 9 vols. ; ‘ President Adams’s Works,’ 10 vols., ete., etc.” The selec- 
conceal or deny the fact, but stated plainly and openly that they kept the 
hotel for Southerners, and did not desire or intend, if they could prevent 
it, to have any Northern men at the hotel. As might have been ex- ; 
pected and as the proprietors of the St. James undoubtedly expected, the | Sam's money paid for the greater part of it. 
St. James has become, in consequence of this event, the popular and . rm . : sng 
fashionable hotel. It was certainly an admirable idea to obtain custom, but —The new edition recently issued by Messrs. Routledge of “ Men of the 
‘ : A : A ms . * * as . v8 oie ‘ ”» 
T mention it to show the public sentiment that will not only sustain, but de-| Time: A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Living Characters,” is the 
fend and justify, such conduct. This is a fiet, and is in every one’s mouth. | most successful attempt we have seen in England to furnish a record of 
Mr. —— told me he had the particulars directly from one of the staff offi- | contemporaries distinguished in the various ways that bring men’s names 
cers in New Orleans. The social ostracism which exists on the part of the | , 7 ; i A er ; 1 hich it is tl ‘ 
people toward men from the North or officers of the army or navy, is per- | vefore the public and excite curiosity respecting them, which it is the main 
fectly well known, and a matter of frequent boast among the natives. Not | object of a work like the present to gratify. Though not comparing in bulk 
a day passes but some Northern gentleman is grossly insulted ; at all public | or number of names commemorated with the great French work of a similar 
meetings, places of amusement, etc., etc., they are sure to be marked as! character by Vapereau, the list is extensive, and comprises in its eight 


“Yankees,” a term of opprobrium not to be equalled in the Southern vo- | z : 
cabulary. In railway cars, on the steamers, everywhere, they are made to | hundred and fifty pages accounts of nearly three thousand English, Conti- 


feel the hatred and detestation in which they are held. I rejoice heartily at | nental, and American celebrities—the latter treated with a precision and 
the prospect of getting out of their miserable country, as I feel assured I | correctness unusual in English publications. Omissions of names in every 
could not remain here six months longer without being killed or killing | department may, of course, be detected, as perfection is im ible. The 
some one myself; and as | do not desire either to have any one’s blood upon | ; il 1 1. chief fined f Pig I 
7 * _ | ce >» “el c . > 

my hands or to die down here, I am very glad to be able to get away. sketches are well condensed, chiefly confined to facts, omitting unnecessary 

I only repeat the language of nearly every United States officer with | expressions of opinion, and consequently leave little room for criticism. As 
whom I have conversed, when I say that if ever the officers who have been | q specimen of the kind and manner of the information conveyed, we extract 


stationed down South since the surrender (so called) have to do the work | tne notice of a gentleman who deserves well of Americans : 
over again, they will go to work with a hearty good-will, and there will be | 


| tion of this valuable diplomatic outfit does credit to Mr. Slidell’s taste. How 
| much of it was honestly come by is another question ; most probably Uncle 


none of the “ rose-water policy” that formerly prevailed. They make us|“ Vernon Harcourt, William George, second son of the Rev. W. Vernon 
feel at every step that they are our bitter, relentless enemies, and most of | Harcourt, and grandson of the late Archbishop of York, was born in 1827. 


the United States officers “ accept the situation.” The feeling of indigna- 
tion among officers and men down here is very great and quite unanimous. 
Notwithstanding our army conducts itself with the utmost propriety, I sin- | 
eerely believe that there is less of the Union sentiment among the leaders | 
of society in New Orleans, Memphis, and in fact all their principal towns | 


He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was a scholar, 
and where he graduated in high honors in 1851. He was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple in 1854, and goes the Home Circuit. He is a rising 
member of the parliamentary bar, and in December, 1863, he conducted the 
defence of Colonel Crawley when tried before a court-martial at Aldershott. 


and citics, than when the war broke out. As for the country, Governor| He is known as one of the original contributors to the Saturday Review 
Brownlow’s letter speaking of Tennessee will do as well for Mississippi or| and as the author of various political pamphlets, and he is the writer of 
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‘ Letters on International Law’ in the 7imes, published under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Historicus.’ He married a daughter of the late Rt. Hon. Sir Geo, Corn- 
wall and Lady Theresa Lewis.” 


—An examination of the one hundred and odd illustrated specimen-pages 
of the Christmas number of the London “ Publishers’ Circular” enables 
one to speak, almost as certainly as the books themselves could do, of the 
general aims and attractions of the embellished books produced for the usual 
purposes of the season. A few general remarks are suggested by them. 
The materials employed are exclusively wood engraving, photography, and | 
color printing from stone or wood blocks, line engraving for all such pur- | 
poses being practically dead. Never before in England has such varied 
talent been employed on designs for wood engravings. From the Royal 
Academician, Millais, downward, the best artists avail themselves of this 
medium without any of the sense of degradation that would have formerly | 
been attached to the profession of a book illustrator. Every day, indeed, | 
brings forward the names of new draughtsmen of merit who find an ample | 
field for employment in the numerous illustrated works circulated through 
the country by myriads in penny numbers. While the drawing has im- 
proved, wood engraving is stationary, if not retrograde. A hard, scratchy 
style of affected realism, the corruption of Pre-Raphaelitism, has succeeded to 
the unmeaning prettinesses that adorned books a few years since, that will, if 
persisted in, soon grow disgusting to the public taste. Asa few large establish- | 
ments almost monopolize the business of wood engraving, there is too great | 
a sameness of style and manner visible in the products. One concern alone, | 
that of Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, executes more than two thousand of the cuts | 
made use of in the illustrated books of the present season. In literature the old 
standards maintain to the fullest extent their accustomed supremacy. The | 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Don Quixote,” “Robinson Crusoe,” the “ Arabian | 
Nights,” ete., “hold undisturbed their ancient reign,” and the most eager | 
rivalry of publishers is engaged in bringing out competing editions of them. 
Next to these, volumes of poetical selections are most in demand, and, for the 
young, booksof natural history, adventure, travel, etc., in tropical and far-off | 
countries. There isa comparative smallness about all English undertakings | 
of this kind. The concentration of capital and energy that gives birth in | 
France to the extensive and costly editions illustrated by Gustave Doré, and | 
other similar books, seems entirely wanting in Britain, and a number of | 
ephemeral works fritter away the means and talent that would, if united | 
for the production of one grand object, produce something that might de- 


scend to coming agé 


8. 


—To the former varieties of European tourists in the United States is 
now added the graphic or artistic traveller, by the publication of “ Trans- 
atlantic Sketches, or Sixty Days in America,” a slim quarto, just brought 
out in London, containing thirty etchings of scenery, social life, and the 
closing incidents of the rebellion. They are connected together by a thin 
thread of journalism of no literary pretensions. The drawings show some 
talent, but the subjects are not selected with sufficient artistic skill to make 
them generally interesting. ‘Two of them, representing the circumstances 
of the assassination of President Lincoln, have been deservedly censured by 
the London press. To judge from No. 7, “ A New York Ferry-boat,” their 
accuracy might be considered questionable, as the drawing entirely omits the 
paddle-boxes, paddles, etc., of the boat. Some of the scenes “in front,” “in 
the trenches,” etc., have more merit, and will acquire an historic value with 
time. 


| 


—That indefatigable man, Dr. Colenso, not satisfied with launching five 
solid octavo volumes full of abstruse arithmetical and philological criticism 
at the heads of his opponents in the space of three years, has signalized his | 
departure from England by the publication of a learned work, “ The Wor- 
ship of Baalim in Israel,” translated from the Dutch original of Dr. H. Oort, 
and enlarged with notes and appendices. Dr. Colenso gives as a reason for 
his book the want of familiarity of English students with the language and 
literature of Holland, and asserts, what will be new to many readers, that 
“some of the most valuable critical works of the present day on the Old 
and New Testament are only to be read in Dutch originals.” The subject 
of the present book has great interest for all students of early Asiatic history 
from the light it throws on the pre- Mohammedan religion and state of Arabia. 
Its object is to prove that the ancient sanctuary of Mecca was founded about 
the time of David by a body of expatriated Israelites, who then established 
the great festival, ete., honored throughout the Eastern world when incorpor- 
ated by Mohammed in his religion, the main object of which was to restore 
the ancient belief in Arabia, in opposition to the idolatry then current. It 
is unnecessary to say that the recognition of such a radical connection be- 
tween Judaism and Mohammedanism would elucidate many phenomena now 
considered inexplicable, and open a new source for investigation. T whole | 


| abundantly fortified with references to authorities, and has the or 


V ‘ 
| many errors and misconceptions will undoubtedly be found. Col. Fletcher 


jsame footing. 


subject is examined with great learning by Dr. Colenso, who maintains an 
independent position, occasionally dissenting from his author's conclusions 


—The second volume of a “ History of the American War of the Rebel 
lion,” by Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards, just issued in London, 
is occupied with the second vear of the contest, 1862-8, ending with the 
campaign of Gettysburg—-regarded by the author as the turning-point of the 
whole war. The book is well illustrated with maps and military plans, 
itward ap 
pearance of a fair and unbiassed book, though in so extended a field for nar 


ration, where every incident has been subjected to microscopic scruti 





bears the testimony of a competent witness to the improvement wrought in 
the army by experience in the field. In reviewing the position at the close 
of his volume, he remarks that, at that time, “the young men who, at an 
earlier period of the war, had been promoted to high commands, had gained 
experience, their characters had become sobered, and after two years of train- 


| ing in the field, and in such rapidly recurring battle-fields as those two years 


had produced, they had acquired the gravity and savoir faire of older generals, 
combined with the strength and enterprise of youth. The staff had learned 
their duties, and in all the accessories of an army that of the Potomac offered 
a pattern which many military nations might do well to study.” 

—The author of “ The Gentle Life” has just brought out a very prettily 
printed and embellished volume, containing the marrow of “ Montaigne’s 


| Essays,” in a style so similar to that in which his own lucubrations appear, 


that it would seem as if he desired to provoke comparison with the illus 
trious Gascon. The neat volume and beautiful typography will probably 
tempt many readers who might be repelled by the uncouth form of the old 
editions of Montaigne. The version given is that of Cotton, revised and cor 
rected by the original. All the most interesting biographical essays are in 
cluded, and all that come mest nearly home to men’s business and bosoms, 
and occasional notes by the editor help to free Montaigne from some of the 
obscurities that collect around an author of three centuries’ standing. The 
attempt to re-introduce Montaigne from the study to the drawing-room is a 
laudable one, and will no doubt be successful. 

—The rumor current in the newspapers respecting the last copyright de 
cision of the English courts proves to be incorrect. No new principle was 
involved in the judgment of the Lord-—Justices Turner and Knight Bruce, 
on the appeal from the Vice-Chancellor, who had decided that Miss Cum 
mins’s residence in Canada at the time of the publication of her book in Eng 
land was sufficient to entitle her to the privileges allowed by the copyright 
act to an alien who first publishes his book in the British dominions when 
actually resident there. This action was confirmed by the Lord-Justices, and 
may be considered a fixed fact so far as any certainty can apply to this very 
cloudy subject. The copyright which an alien from any foreign country can 
thus secure is the same as a native enjoys, and the two are precisely on the 
Certainly, if summer travel during the next season sets 


| towards the North, there will be a good and sufficient reason for it, as prob- 


ably one man (not to mention women) out of every five has rushed into 
print on some occasion or other, and is good judge enough of the value of 
his own works to desire all lawful means of benefiting by them. Some 
acute Yankee might undoubtedly make money by the establishment of a new 


| hotel or boarding-house across the frontier, specially adapted for the wants 


of authors. A sort of literary lying-in-hospital, well furnished with un 
limited supplies of Maynard & Noyes’s “ best black,” Gillott’s pens, paper in 
large or small quantities, books of reference, and a few of the handy, indis 


pensable men, publishers’ hacks—never heard of, but whose work is every 


| where visible—to assist in the final throes of composition, and ready to turn 


their hands to anything, from a title-page to an index. Seriously speaking, 
however, the advantages so easily gained have so much value that we 
imagine few books that bid fair for extended popularity will be issued 
without some attempts to secure them, when once the state of the case is 
generally known. 

—The list of new periodicals started in England with the year still ad 
mits of extension. Two new ones are just announced, “The Household,” 
a monthly magazine of domestic economy and home enjoyment, published 
by Messrs. Groombridge, and Tie Working-Man, a weekly, issued by Messrs. 
Cassel & Co., intended to form a record of social and industria! progress and 
a medium of communication between the thinkers and the workers of the 
present day who are now so prominently engaged in forwarding the true 
interests of the working-man. The leading idea of “ The Contemporary 
Review "—which is to be a monthly, selling for half a crown, and a first- 


| class magazine of criticism, theological, literary, and social—is that its con- 


tributors under the editor, Dean Alford, while holding loyally to belief in 
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the Articles of the Christian faith, are not afraid of collision with modern 
thought in its varied aspects and demands, and scorn to defend their belief 
by mere reticence or the artifices too commonly acquiesced in. Of the estab- 
lished magazines, the “ Cornhill” will replace Mrs. Gaskell’s nearly com- 
pleted story with a new novel by Anthony Trollope. Mrs. Norton appears 
for the first time in the same monthly arena, a new tale by her, entitled 
“Old Sir Douglas,” being announced as the chief attraction for “ Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine.” ‘Good Words” depends on a story of modern English 
life by Mrs, Oliphant called “ Madonna Mary.” The newest venture of all, 
“ The Argosy,” puts forward Charles Reade’s novel, “ Griffith Gaunt, or Jeal- 
ousy,” reprinted here in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 


sa <= r> —_— 


—Among the important enterprises silently under way among our publish- 
ers, demanding both time and large expenditures for their completion, Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. are engaged on one which, though not the greatest in bulk, 
has demanded a larger amount of editorial labor than any book previously un- 
dertaken in thiscountry. It isnot connected with their most successful “ New 
American Cyclopedia,” though it ina measure grew out of the former, as, unless 
the materials had been collected for that work, the design would probably 
never have been entertained. As “ Webster's Dictionary ”’ is a word-book of 
the language, so Messrs. Appleton’s forthcoming work may be called a name- 
book, including under one alphabet every personal and geographical desig- 
nation that the widest extent of reading could find occasion to refer to. 
From the great amount of matter, the explanations are condensed as much 


as possible, and it was intended to confine the whole in one volume similar | 


in size to “ Webster,” but it is found, on trial, that two such volumes are ab 
solutely necessary. The biographical portion will contain every name found 
in the great biographical collections of each nation, including every mon- 


arch that has reigned in any country or dynasty under the sun, and all the liv- | : . 65 -Re 
: | would, without it, soon perish from memory. 


ing celebrities of the world. In geography will be given every town in the 
United States, every English parish, and all the local names contained in the 


most extensive gazetteers, with fnnumerable additions and corrections in each | 
Repeated trials have led | 


department from private sources and researches. 
to the adoption of a style of typography admitting of a concentration of in- 
formation on a single page really marvellous. In the smallest possible space 
the work will form a complete key to the past and present history of the 
world. Three years have already been employed on it by the editor and a 
competent staff of assistants ; three more will very likely be required before 
it is ready for publication. 

—Miss Catherine Macready, daughter of the eminent tragedian, will 
shortly appear as an authoress, with a volume entitled “ Cowl and Cap, and 
Other Poems,” dedicated to Henry Taylor. Mrs. F. A. Kemble Butler is 
preparing a collection of her poems, “ with some never before published,” in 
one volume. 
Progress,” will appear immediately, with designs by her brother, W. M. 
tossetti, the Pre-Raphaelite artist. 

—The list of announcements of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, who are 
removing from Broadway to Broome Street, with the special object of con- 
centrating their attention on their own publications to the exclusion of mis 


cellaneous business, contains several new books in addition to the large | 


number of illustrated Christmas and juvenile works just issued by them, 
“The Letters of Mozart,” translated by Lady Wal- 
lace, in two vols. post 8vo; a “ Brief Biographical Dictionary,” by Rev. 
Charles Hale, with additions and corrections by William A. Wheeler, the 
by Francis Turner Palgrave, 12mo ; 
and “ Tales and Extravaganzas,” by Thomas Hood. The works apparently 
“The Poems of Miss Edna Dean Proctor,” 16mo ; “ Driftings 


The reprinted books are : 


American editor; “ Essays on Art,” 


original are : 
from the Stream of Life,” 
Bogart, 12mo; “ Poems of Truth and Affection,’’ by Mrs. W. H. Milburn, 
12mo; “ Across the Continent,” by Samuel Bowles, 12mo; “ The Pilgrim’s 
Wallet ; or, Scraps of Travel gathered from Scotland to Switzerland ;” and 
“ Shakespeare's Mental Photography : A Companion for the Fireside,” 16mo. 

—That a man who for fifty years has occupied so conspicuous a place 
in public and private affairs as M. Dupin, ainé, the elder of the Dupins, 
should pass away comparatively unnoticed, is a proof how little men 
who outlive their contemporaries have to expect from the self-engrossed 
energy of the succeeding generation that knows them not. The successor 
to the chair of Cuvier in the Académie Francaise, one of the most distin- 
guished orators of the day, a writer whose indefatigable pen attempted 
almost every branch of literature and produced works of distinguished 


merit in his own profession, an advocate and jurist of the very highest rank 
—the career of M. Dupin imperatively suggests a parallel with that of his 
friend, Lord Brougham, and it is impossible to avoid being struck with the 
many points of resemblance between them. M. Dupin was the junior by 
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four years of Lord Brougham at the time of his recent death in his eighty- 


| quarto, 


Miss Christina Rossetti’s new volume of verse, “ The Prince’s | 


a collection of fugitive poems, by Elizabeth | 
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third year. Like him, his mental powers were enjoyed without perceptible 
failure to the latest moment, after an amount of labor—professional, polit- 
ical, etc.—perhaps never equalled by an individual. His capacity for work 
Many years since the list of cases in which M. Dupin had 
been concerned in the law courts, most of them of great importance, 
exceeded four thousand in number, and his unpublished professional plead- 
ings, opinions, etc., printed and manuscript, formed sixty large volumes in 


was enormous. 


Though as ardent a politician as Lord Brougham, and richly gifted 
with an eloquence of the same species, fearful in sarcasm and rebuke, M. 
Dupin always subordinated politics to law in a greater degree, and thereby, 
possibly, showed the same prudence, in a country so unsettled in its govern- 


|ment as France, that caused him to acquire the largest property ever 


amassed by a legal practitioner. His support was courted by all political 
parties, and was freely given to each as they gained the ascendency. He 
was a minister of the First Napoleon, the Restoration, Louis Philippe’s 
Citizen Monarchy, the Republic, and the Second Empire, without compro- 
mising himself seriously as a partizan of-either. His best known literary 
work, which was also of a professional caste, is his treatise on the legal 
aspects of the trial of Christ, “Jesus devant Caiphe et Pilate” (1855), 
written in answer to M. Salvador. 

—Mr. Wm. J. Widdleton announces for speedy publication “ Reminis- 
cences of Printers, Authors, and Booksellers of New York,” by Dr. John W. 
Francis—to be printed in uniform style with the author's “Old New York.” 
It may be remembered that Dr. Francis was in his youth a printer, and one 
|of his most favorite recollections was his professional connection with the 
then new art of stereotyping, for which, we believe, he claimed an American 
origin. The book will embody and preserve many fragments of the past that 
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MILL ON COMTE.* 


Ts book consists of two essays reprinted from recent numbers of “ The 
Westminster Review,” in which Mr. Mill, as one of the early English ad- 
mirers of M. Comte, passes in review the two careers of this distinguished 
| philosopher, re-stating and vindicating the fundamental doctrines of M. 
| Comte’s earlier work, the “ Philosophie Positive,” and breaking, for the first 

time, the long silence which his English admirers have maintained concern- 
ing his later performances. 
| Mr. Mill’s judgment in regard to the “ Philosophie Positive” is that, while 
| it contains a few capital errors, its fundamental positions are essentially 
, sound, and form a valuable original contribution to philosophy ; but on the 
|later speculations of M. Comte this judgment is reversed. These are re- 
garded as in the main false and misleading, though filled with valuable 
thoughts and suggestions of thought in detail. 
| In Mr. Mill’s first essay we have a very interesting discussion of the 
| doctrines of positivism, both in the larger sense which this word has acquired 
| since its introduction by M. Comte, and in the special sense in which it 
| denotes what was original with M. Comte himself. The foundation of 
positivism was laid by M. Comte’s predecessors in the school to which Mr. 
Mill himself professes allegiance, and, though now often referred to under 
the name of positivism, does not belong exclusively to M. Comte or his 
followers. This foundation is the doctrine of the relativity of human knowl- 
edge, which denies to human intelligence the power to know anything except 
phenomena and their orders of co-existence and sequence ; which denies any 
other knowledge of causation than the facts of observed invariable and un- 
conditional sequences in the orders of phenomena ; and denies any other 
knowledge of substance than observed permanences in the groupings of 
phenomena. But M. Comte made this doctrine peculiarly his own by the 
use he made of it, and by the complete definition he gave of it in relation to 
older doctrines. This was done in his famous historical law, by which he 
traced the growth of the clear scientific or positive intelligence out of those 
| earlier forms of philosophic belief which he called the theological and meta- 
| physical philosophies. 

Instead of using the term “ theological,’ Mr. Mill would prefer to speak 
of the personal or volitional explanation of nature, touching those beliefs 
which ascribed the events of nature to the volitions of supernatural beings, 

| and he prefers the term abstractional, or ontological, to the term metaphysical, 
}used by M. Comte to designate those beliefs which ascribe the events of 

nature to the agency of essences, powers, forces, natures, and occult quali- 
ities, or,in a word, to “realized abstractions.” And, instead of the term 
| positive, Mr. Mill prefers phenomenal for its objective aspect, and for its 





* “The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By John Stuart Mill.” Boston: 
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subjective the word experiential. But while he deems these changes of 
nomenclature desirable, he recognizes the right of an author to have his 
thoughts set forth by his critic in the terms he has chosen. Accordingly, in 
his further ‘expositions, Mr. Mill adheres to M. Comte’s nomenclature, but 
proceeds to set free the doctrine from certain misconceptions, which these 
terms have tended to confirm, not merely in the opponents of positivism, 
but in M. Comte himself. 

Positivism is opposed to the theological conceptions of causation, not 
because these are proved false, but because they are neither self-evident nor 
capable of proof, and do not, therefore, involve in them any real knowledge. 
The volitional explanation of nature, whether in the form of fetichism, or 
under the more advanced conceptions of polytheism, or even under the final 
form of monotheism, must ever stand on conjecture and doubtful analogies, 
and can admit of 
are destined, M. Comte thinks, to die out with the advance and diffusion of 
positive science. With this latter opinion his critic does not agree, but, on 
the contrary, is anxious to free the essential positions of positivism from any 
such implication. In his inability to remain on the neutral ground of posi- 
tivism, M. Comte lacked one of the virtues of a true philosopher, which his 
critic possesses in a marked degree—the power to maintain that commonly 
painful mental attitude, a suspended judgment. To entertain open questions 
was wholly opposed to M. Comte’s tendencies as a thinker, and, accordingly, 
in his later speculations he does not hesitate to substitute a refined kind of 
fetichism in place of the current theism, not, indeed, as a true doctrine of 
science, but as a view of nature which we ought to entertain in our poetical 
and religious contemvlations of it. The barrenness of science, its inability 
to satisfy the emotional side of our nature, is M. Comte’s apology for the re- 
ligious speculations to which he devoted his second career ; rt he is betrayed 
into calling his religious poetical views of nature by the name of “ beliefs,” 
thus sacrificing, at least in his language, the fundamental position of posi 
tivism. 

In condemning the metaphysical or realistic explanations of nature, M. 
Comte excluded from legitimate science much that is called metaphysics, 
but which ought not to be regarded as such in M. Comte’s use of the word. 
The science of legic considered as method, and the theory of association in 
psychology, are omitted from his classification of the sciences, though they 
do not fall under his description of metaphysical philosophy ; that is, they 
do not suppose any abstract entities or independent realized abstractions as 
their foundation. Allowance being made for these omissions, his critic ac- 
cepts his classification of the sciences, and defends its principle from the 
strictures of his opponents; this principle being to exhibit the sciences in 
the order of their dependence in their progress towards the positive or purely 
scientific state. Misconceptions of this classification have arisen, because 
this dependence does not exist while the sciences are in their empirical 
stages, and before they possess demonstrable truths. 

The most admirable portions of M. Comte’s earlier work, according to his 
critic, are those which trace out the historical development of society and 
philosophy. M. Comte’s powers as an historian are second only to his 
philosophical powers as a systematizer. ‘‘ Whoever disbelieves,” says Mr. 
Mill, “that the philosophy of history can be made a science, should suspend 
his judgment until he has read these volumes of M. Comte. We do not af- 
firm that they would certainly change his opinion; but we would strongly 
advise him to give them a chance.” 

But Mr. Mill “ fails to see any scientific connection between M. Comte’s 
theoretical explanation of the past progress of society and his proposals for 
future improvement.” Excepting his analysis of history, “he has done 
nothing in sociology which does not require to be done over again, and bet- 
ter.’ M. Comte’s attempts at a reformation of society belong chiefly to his 
second career, “in which the savant, historian, and philosopher of his 
former treatise came forth transfigured as the high priest of the religion of 
humanity.” The essay in which Mr. Mill treats of this portion of M. 
Comte’s speculations is one of the most admirable of his many admirable 
writings, and we earnestly recommend it to the serious attention of our 
readers. As keenly alive as any opponent could be to the ridiculous char- 
acter in which M. Comte here appears, and really as much opposed to the 
general aims of his speculations, Mr. Mill does not, therefore, condemn or 
desert him ; but, by an admirably just and discriminating analysis of his 
writings, seeks to trace his errors to their source, and to disengage from them 
the substantial merits of his views of social progress and religion. 

A peculiar discipline, “ hygiéne cérébrale,” by which M. Comte kept his 
mind isolated from the influence of other thinkers in this later career, and a 
“gigantic self-confidence” in which M. Comte surpassed even those philoso- 
phers whom he most nearly resembled, and another circumstance of a per- 
sonal nature, his passion for Madame Clotilde de Vaux, and her influence in 
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should give place to altruism. 
nothing like proof or verification ; and sucli conceptions | 


21 


producing in him a “ moral regeneration,” explain in part the difference be 
tween his second career and his first. But the chief causes of his aberrations 
were philosophic.. He fundamentally misconceived the proper office of « 
rule of life, an “ error which is often but falsely charged against the whole 
class of utilitarian moralists ; he required that the test of conduct should 
also be the exclusive motive te it ;” that the good of others shofld be the 
sole aim as well as the supreme guide of conduct. This error arose from 
his passion for “ unity,” and his belief that all perfection consists in “ unity 

and “system ;” and that the object of all morality is to reduce human life 
to a system in which there should be nothing arbitrary. All individualism 
was therefore to be sunk in duty, which should consist of complete self 
devotion to the happiness of others; or, in M. Comte’s language, egoism 
The Golden Rule was not enough for him 
To do as we would be done by had, with him, the nature of a personal cal 
culation. His morality had, therefore, all the austerity of asceticism, was 
as rigid as the Calvinism which teaches that * whatever is not a duty is a 
sin.” Though adopting most of the features of his religious ceremonials 
from Catholicism, his morality was Protestant in its austerity, with no mid 
dle ground between galvation and saintship, no room for conduct which, 
without being obligatory, might be meritorious. 

It is difficult to conceive how a religion which renounces all the common 
motives and incentives to a virtuous life could be efficacious in realizing any 
morality, even one less severe than M. Comte’s ; “ but this is exactly the point,” 
says Mr. Mill, “on which a doubt can hardly remain in an intelligent 
reader of M. Comte; and we join with him in contemning, as equally ir 
rational and mean, the conception of human nature as incapable of giving 
its love and devoting its existence to any object which cannot afford in ex 
change an eternity of personal enjoyment.” 

The later portions of this essay are devoted to an account of the details 
of M. Comte’s religious observances and rules of life. His love of “unity ’ 
and “‘systematization”’ and his “frenzy for regulation” carry him to the 
absurdest lengths; but, in spite of all this, Mr. Mill is willing to allow M. 
Comte’s own estimate of his rank as a philosopher 

“M. Comte was accustomed to consider Descartes and Leibnitz as his 
principal precursors and the only great philosophers (among many thinkers 
of high philosophic capacity) in modern times. It was to their minds that 
he considered his own to bear the strongest resemblance. Though we have 
not so lofty an opinion of any of the three as M. Comte had, we think the 
assimilation just: these were, of all recorded thinkers, the two who bore 
most resemblance to M. Comte. They were like him in earnestness, like 
him, though scarcely equal to him, in confidence in themselves ; they had 
the same extraordinary power of concatenation and co-ordination ; they en- 
riched human knowledge with great truths and great conceptions of method ; 
they were, of all great scientific thinkers, the most consistent, and, for that 
reason, often the most absurd, because they shrank from no consequences, 
however contrary to common sense, to which their premises appeared to 
lead. Accordingly their names have come down to us associated with 
grand thoughts, with most important discoveries, and also with some of 
the most extravagantly wild and ludicrously absurd conceptions and theories 
which ever were solemnly propounded by thoughtful men. We think M. 
Comte as great as either of these philosophers, and hardly more extrava 
gant. Were we to speak our whole mind, we should call him superior to 
them, not intrinsically, but by the exertion of equal intellectual power in 
a more advanced state of human preparation, but also in an age lesa toler 
ant of palpable absurdities, and to which those he has committed, if not in 
themselves greater, at least appear more ridiculous.” 

ee -- 


THE BELTON ESTATE.* 


HERE, in the natural order of events, is a new novel by Mr. Trollope. 
This time it is Miss Clara Amedroz who is agitated by conflicting thoughts. 
Like most of Mr. Trollope’s recent heroines, she is no longer in the first 
blush of youth ; and her story, like most of Mr. Trollope’s recent stories, is 
that of a woman standing irresolute between a better lover and a worse. 
She first rejects the better for the worse, and then rejects the worse for the 
better. This latter movement is final, and Captain Aylmer, like Crosbie, in 
“The Small House at Allington,” has to put up with a red-nosed Lady 
Emily. The reader will surmise that we are not in “The Belton Estate ” 
introduced to very new ground. The book is, nevertheless, to our mind, 
more readable than many of its predecessors. It is comparatively short, and 
has the advantage of being a single story, unencumbered by any subordinate 
or co-ordinate plot. The interest of Mr. Trollope’s main narrative is usually 
so far from being intense that repeated interruption on behalf of the actors 
charged with the more strictly humorous business is often very near proving 
altogether fatal. To become involved in one of his love stories is very like 
sinking into a gentle slumber; and it is well known that when you are 


**The Belton Estate. By Anthony Trollope.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
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aroused from your slumber to see something which your well-meaning in- 
truder considers very entertaining, it is a difficult matter to woo it back again. 
In the tale before us we slumber on gently to the end. There is no heroine 
but Miss Clara Amedroz, and no heroes but her two suitors. The lady loves 
amiss, but discovers it in time, and invests her affections more safely. Such, 
in strictné€s, is the substance of the tale; but it is filled out as Mr. Trollope 
alone knows how to fill out the primitive meagreness of his dramatic skele- 
tons. The three persons whom we have mentioned are each a character in 
a way, and their sayings and doings, their comings and goings, are regis- 
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everything to quench it, and, indeed, we are quite taken by surprise when, 
after her aunt’s death, she answers his proposal with so emphatic an affirma- 
tive. It is a pleasant surprise, however, to find any of Mr. Trollope’s people 
doing a thing contrary to common sense. Nothing can be better—always 
from the Dutch point of view—than the management of the reaction in 
both parties against their engagement; but to base the rupture of a mar- 
riage engagement upon an indisposition on the part of the gentleman’s 
mother that the lady shall maintain an acquaintance of long standing with 
another lady whose past history is discovered to offer a certain little van- 


tered to the letter and timed to the minute. They write a number of letters, | tage-point for scandal, is, even from the Dutch point of view, an unwar- 
which are duly transcribed ; they make frequent railway journeys by the | rantable piece of puerility. But the shabbiness of grand society—and es 
down-train from London ; they have cups of tea in their bed-rooms ; and | pecially the secret meannesses, parsimonies, and cruelties of the exemplary 
they do, in short, in the novel very much as the reader is doing out of it. We! British matron—have as great an attraction for Mr. Trollope as they had for 
do not make these remarks in a tone of complaint. Mr. Trollope has been | Thackeray; and the account of Clara’s visit to the home of her intended, 
long enough before the public to have enabled it to take his measure. We do | the description of the magnificent bullying of Lady Aylmer, and the picture 
not open his books with the expectation of being thrilled, or convinced, or of Miss Aylmer—“ as ignorant, weak, and stupid a poor woman as you shall 
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deeply moved in any way, and, accordingly, when we find one to be as flat 
as a Dutch landscape, we remind ourselves that we have wittingly travelled | 
into Holland, and that we have no right to ‘abuse the scenery for being in 
character. We reflect, moreover, that there are a vast number of excellent 
Dutchmen for whom this low-lying horizon has infinite charms. If we are 
passionate and egotistical, we turn our back upon them for a nation of irre- 
claimable dullards ; but if we are critical and disinterested, we endeavor to 
view the prospect from a Dutch stand-point. 

Looking at “ The Belton Estate,” then, from Mr. Trollope’s own point of 
view, it is a very pleasing tale. It contains not a word against nature. It 
relates, with great knowledge, humor, and grace of style, the history of the 
affections of a charming young lady. No unlawful devices are resorted to 


* . . | 
in order to interest us. People and things are painted as they stand. Miss | 


Clara Amedroz is charming only as two-thirds of her sex are charming—by 


the sweetness of her face and figure, the propriety of her manners, and thie | 


amiability of her disposition. Represented thus, without perversion or 
exaggeration, she engages our sympathy as one whom we can understand, 
from having known a hundred women exactly like her. Will Belton, the 
lover whom she finally accepts, is still more vividly natural. Even the 
critic, who judges the book strictly from a reader’s stand-point, must admit 
that Mr. Trollope has drawn few better figures than this, or even (what is 
more to the purpose) that, as a representation, he is an approach to ideal 
excellence. The author understands him well in the life, and the reader un- 
derstands him well in the book. As soon as he begins to talk we begin to 


know and to like him, as we know and like such men in the flesh after half | 


an hour of their society. It is true that for many of us half an hour of 
their society is sufficient, and that here Will Belton is kept before us for 
days and weeks. 
that the author does not tire of such men so rapidly as we: men healthy, 
and shrewd, but men, as we take the liberty of declaring, utterly 


hearty, 
Mr. Trollope is simply unable to depict a mind in any liberal 


without mind. 
sense of the word. He tried it in John Grey in “ Can You Forgive Her? 
but most readers will agree that he failed to express very vividly this gen- 
tleman’s scholarly intelligence. Will Belton is an enterprising young squire, 


with a head large enough fora hundred prejudices, but too small for a single | 


opinion, and a heart competent—on the condition, however, as it seems to 
us. of considerable generous self-contraction on her part—to embrace Miss 


Amedroz. 


The other lover, Captain Aylmer, is not as successful a figure as his | 
he is yet a very fair likeness of a man who probably abounds in 


rival, but 
the ranks of that society from which Mr. Trollope recruits his characters, 


and who occurs, we venture to believe, in that society alone. Not that there 
mothers to bully their affianced wives, and who are utterly incompetent to 


entertain an idea. But in no other society than that to which Captain 


Aylmer belongs do such frigidity and such stupidity stand so little in the | 


way of social success. They seem in his case, indeed, to be a passport to it. 
His prospects depend upon his being respectable, and his being respectable 
depends, apparently, on his being contemptible. We do not suppose, how- 
ever, that Mr. Trollope likes him any better than we. In fact, Mr. Trollope 
never fails to betray his antipathy fof mean people and mean actions. And 
antipathetic to his tastes as is Cuptain Aylmer’s nature, it is the more cred- 
itable to him that he has described it so coolly, critically, and temperately. 
Mr. Trollope is never guilty of an excess in any direction, and the vice of 


his villain is of so mild a quality that it is powerless to prejudice him 


against his even milder virtues. These seem to us insufficient to account 


for Clara’s passion, for we are bound to believe that for her it was a passion. 


No better reason for this is needed than the presumption | 


are not in all the walks of life weak and passionless men who allow their | 


| find anywhere in Europe ”—makea sketch almost as relentless as the satire of 
“Vanity Fair” or the “ Newcomes.” There are several other passages equally 
| clever, notably the chapter in which Belton delivers up Miss Amedroz to 
| her lover's care at the hotel in London ; and in which, secure in his expres 
| sion elsewhere of Belton’s superiority to Aylmer, the author feels that he 
can afford to make him still more delicately natural than he has made him 
already by contrasting him, pro tempore, very disadvantageously with his 
rival, and causing him to lose his temper and make a fool of himself. 
| Such praise as this we may freely bestow on the work before us, because, 
| qualified by the important stricture which we have kept in reserve, we feel 
| that it will not seem excessive. Our great objection to “ The Belton Es- 
| tate” is that, as we read it, we seemed to be reading a work written for 
children; a work prepared for minds unable to think; a work below the 
/apprehension of the average man and woman, or, at the very most, on a 
level with it, and in no particular above it. ‘The Belton Estate” isa 
| stupid book; and in a much deeper sense than that of being simply dull, 
| for a dull book is always a book that might have been lively. A dull book 
is a failure. Mr. Trollope’s story is stupid and a success. It is essentially, 
organically, consistently stupid ; stupid in direct proportion to its strength. 
It is without a single idea. It is utterly incompetent to the primary func 
tions of a book, of whatever nature, namely—to suggest thought. Ina 
certain way, indeed, it suggests thought ; but this is only on the ruins of i.» 
own existence as a book. It acts as the occasion, not as the cause, of 
thought. It indicates the manner in which a novel should not, on any ac 
count, be written. That it should deal exclusively with dull, flat, common 
place people was to be expected ; and this need not be a fault; but it deais 
with such people as one of themselves; and this is what Lady Aylmer would 
calla “damning” fault. Mr. Trollope isa good observer ; but he is literally 
nothing else. He is apparently as incapable of disengaging an idea as of draw- 
ing an inference. All his incidents are, if we may so expressit, empirical. He 





has seen and heard every act and every speech that appears in his pages. That 


’| minds like his should exist, and exist in plenty, is neither to be wondered at 


| nor to be deplored ; but that such a mind as his should devote itself to writing 
novels, and that these novels should be successful, appears to us an extraor 
dinary fact. 





~~? 





BUCHANAN'S POEMS,” 


| ONE has not to read far in this collection of Mr. Buchanan’s poetry to see 
| that he is a poet, but one should read it through before deciding on his de 

fects and merits. This is due to him as well as to most young poets, the 
| present transition school of verse reflecting so positively the characteristics 
of two or three of its masters that originality is about the last thing we 
look to find in a new disciple. Mr. Buchanan is an original poet, the reader 
will discover, but not to any great extent in his first volume, “ Undertones,” 
which contains nineteen poems on what may be carelessly considered classi- 
eal subjects, exclusive of the poet's prologue, “To David in Heaven,” and his 
| epilogue, “To Mary on Earth.” The former of these superfluous productions 
is commemorative of David Gray, the young Scottish poct, who came up to 
London with Mr. Buchanan some half-a-dozen or more years ago, with the 
wildest notions of what he would accomplish, looking for nothing less than 
immediate reputation, and, finally, a monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
who, poor fellow, soon died, leaving his unpublished verse to the tender care 
of Lord Houghton, Mr. Buchanan, and the pity of the English public. Asa 
tribute to the memory of his friend, the prologue does honor to ) Mr. Buchan- 


**Poems. By Robert Petenee” Boston : deen Restheee. 1866. 
“Undertones. |By Robert Buchanan.” Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 
mes? > Strahan, London and New York. 1865. 
Idyls and Legends of Inverburn. By Robert Buchanan.”’ Alexander Strahan, 


As far as a reader sees, Captain Aylmer has done nothing to excite it and | London and New York. 1965. 
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an’s feelings ; as a poem, it is scarcely more than a bad compound of the | 
mannerisms of both the Brownings, particularly of the peculiar cadences | 
and rhythms of Mrs. Browning, the jarring imperfection of whose double | 
rhymes it caricatures. 
as “ also” and “ falls so,” “ you thought ”’ 


What can be worse, for instance, than such rhymes | 
and “ truth ought,” and “ silence” | 
and “mile hence?’ The enthusiasm of the poem is of a cheap order, and, 
of course, vastly overrates the dead poet who is its subject. 

About one-half of the classical poems are on mythological themes, and it 
is not so much the fault of the poet as of the time that they are not in 
formed with the true Greek spirit. A good deal of supposed Greek poetry | 
has been written in England within the last forty or fifty years, but we can 
recall only two poets who seem to have been Greeks by nature—John 
Keats and Walter Savage Landor, the latter a perfect pagan in more senses 
than one. We should include, perhaps, in this catalogue the Tennyson of 
“ Enone” and “ Ulysses,” Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose little-known tragedy 
of “ Merope” is a noble antique, and Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
whose “ Atalanta in Calydon” is a notable production for a young man. As 
these poets, however, and others who might be named, have achieved their 


greatest successes in the school of romantic art, they can hardly be added to 
the list of really Greek poets. What the present rage for Homeric transla- 
tion will end in cannot be foreseen, but hardly, we conjecture, in a new race 
of Greek poets in Eagland. The defect of most of the modern attempts at 
Greek poetry comes from what may be called the retlective character of the 
modern mind, which is not content to exercise itself upon the simply sensu- 
ous element of Greek literature—the beautiful fictions of its divinities and 
the more or less historical legends of its heroes—but is fain to find some- 
thing deeper in both, to impart some of its own tendencies to them; in 
short, 
“To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 

This is a grave mistake, however skilfully it may be concealed, and, of 
course, Mr. Buchanan shares it in common with his contemporaries. The 
first of his semi-mythological poems, ‘ Proteus,” is not an endeavor to em 
body the old Greek ideal of a for ever changing deity, as the reader might 
naturally expect from its title, but an attempt to indicate on a broader scale 
the play of the eternal law of change, especially as shown in human creeds. 





Even in this it is not successful, since it is too brief to touch upon even the 
strong points of the ancient and modern mythologies. The theme of the | 
next poem, “ Ades,” is much finer, but its execution is in no sense Greek, 
though it is certainly meritorious from the stand-point of the present schools | 
of verse. Its chief faults are an entire absence of the dramatic, and an 
overwhelming presence of the descriptive, faculty—Ades, the speaker, never 


for a moment reminding us of himself, but always of the poet, whose pup 


pet he is, and who makes him describe, in detail, his subterranean kingdom, 
the appearance of Persephone above him, how the earth looked around her, 
how he felt, what she did, etc., ete., through forty pretty stanzas. So abun- | 
dant, indeed, are the details that the poem, as a whole, leaves no definite 
impression on the mind. 

“Pan,” which is in a higher mood, is a fair specimen of Mr, Buchanan's 
blank verse, which flows smoothly, after the luxuriant models of the day. 
It is picturesque as a matter of course. “ The Satyr” would be a genuine 
Greek poem but for an occasional gleam of the over-refining modern ele 
ment. The wild, rambling melody of its verse is well handled. 

“ Polypheme’s Passion” contains some very clever writing, but can 
hardly be considered successful. The trivial part of Silenus is much better 
done than the more ambitious one of Polypheme, who may have been 
“spoony” on Galatea, but not to the extent that Mr. Buchanan portrays when 
he makes the grim old Cyclops say : 

** That I have learned to tremble and to blush, 
To drop this eyelid modesty, to flush 1 
All over at the tiniest whispering sound, 
To pick small dainty steps upon the ground, 
As if I saw, and, seeing, fear'd to crush 
Some crawling insect or the crimson-crown’d 
Small daisy-flower that, wheresoe’er I pass, 
Shuts up its little leaves upon the grass, 
And thinks the shadowy eve has stolen down.” 
This is pretty poetry, certainly, but it does not suit the mouth of Polyphem 
even in love. Note, too, the excessive detail of this description of himself, 
which illustrates a vicious species of elaboration now very much in fashion : 
‘** Unto the beach 
I wearily strode, with great head bowed, and dragg’d 
Foot echoes after me ; and with no speech 
On yonder shore, weedy and wet and cragg’d, 
I stood, and in an agony of pain, 
Look’d out with widening eyeball on the main.” 


Equally false and absurdly Gothic for a Greek poem is this picture of a 


sea-nymph, who is clearly the modern mermaid : 


‘JT saw, far down upon the brown sea-strand, 
A nymph, who heid aloft in pearly hand 


| genius, that his manner of handling his subjects is e1 


| natural, and apparently unstudied, flowing along 


| tage-chat about a weak-witted, tender-hearted natural, crossed in love. 


A white-toathed comb, and comb'd her locks of gold 
Over a dank and shipwreck’d sailor lad.” 


“ Penelope ” is, perhaps, the best sustained of all Mr. Buchanan’s would 


ve classical poems. The blank verse is often majestic, though it lacks 





compactness, and occasionally lets the reader down with such atrocious lines 
as these : 

* Grown like the sampler coarse-complexionéd 

* Of tannéd haycocks and of slanted sheaves 

** And not a marinere, or man, or boy.” 


And such patent Tennysonisms as these 
* The ships 
Have dipt up moistly from the under-world 


* Hast pluckt upon the windy plain of Troy 


Excellent as “ Penelope’ is, on the whole, an American poet—Mr. EF. ¢ 


Stedman—has managed the same theme more artistically in a volume of 
“Lyrics and Idyls,” published by him some five or six years since, and to 
which we refer the reader who may wish to compare his mode of treatment 
with Mr. Buchanan’s. 


ht 


“ The Siren ” is the most melodious piece of versification in the * Under 
tones,” its minor ditties being as perfect of their kind as the exquisite litle 
lyrics which Shelley seemed to write so easily. The conception of “ Pyg 
malion the Sculptor” is, in some respects, fine, but the execution is quite 
bad, suggesting the earlier poetic writings of Mr. Alexander Smith. The 


fourth section, which depicts the awakening of the statue unto | 


ife, is much 
“Fine Weather on the Digentia”™ is a rol 


the best portion of the poem. 


licking bit of heathenism, which is very pleasant reading, though we 


are 
not certain that we like its over-tluent measures 

Enough, however, in the way of quotation from, and quotation upon, 
Mr. Buchanan's “ Undertones,” which we leave to his readers for whatever 
they choose to think them worth; except as poetical promises they have no 
value in our eyes. Very different are his “ Idylsand Legends of Inverburn,” 
a series of short pieces, mostly in blank verse, and on the commonest of themes. 
pages and chapters selected almost at random from that large and never 
finished volume of tears and smiles, 

‘The short but simpleannals of the} 

We can recall nothing precisely like them in English poetry, and we 
have not forgotten the early idyllic flights of Wordsworth in such poems as 
“The Brothers,” and one or two episodes in “The Excursion,” the few 


| good blank verse pieces of Coleridge, as “ The Nightingale,” “ Frost at Mid 


night,” ete., and the idyls of the Laureate, who has surpassed both these poets 


in idyllic writing, as he has most of the singers of his time, delineating the 
ordinary life of the English people with Flemish fidelity in “ Dora,” and that 


of the upperclasses with almost an I 





nrichnessof color in “ The 
er’s Daughter.” To say that Mr. Buchanan’s idyls can be read with 


Garden 
pleasure 
after Tennyson’s, is to bestow high praise upon them. It speaks well, too, for 
his poetic growth since the “ Undertones,” and for the native strength of his 
ire ly his ow n, and gen 
erally just what a correct artistic taste would have dictated. His verse is fre sh, 
g as musically as a country 
brook. A slight flavor of his native tongue, in the shape of a few ¢ x pressive 
Scottish phrases, which hardly need the glossary that he has civen, adds. 
think, to its charm,and imparts an air of reality to his creati 


aA , the best ot 





which are invariably those which are the least ambitious. ‘illie Baird,” for 
instance, the story of an old Scottish schoolmaster whose favorite pupil, W 

lie Baird, was lost in the snow, isa model of the simple and pathetic in narra 
tive verse ; as is likewise “Poet Andrew,” a touching idy] on the life and death 
ot David Gray ; and, better still, “ The English Huswife 8 Gossip,” a bit of cot 


Asa 
faithful study of character, we know of nothing finer in the whole range of 
English poetry. Admirabie, also, is “ The Two Babes,” in which we have a 
glimpse of thecanny side of the Scottish character, and “ The Widow Mysie,” 
which is the best thing inthe way of humor that Mr. Buchanan has yet done 
The more romantic pieces—as “ Lord Ronald's Wife,” “ White Lily of Wear 
dale Head,” “ The Fairy Foster-mother,” “ The Green Gnome,” 


- The Lege nd 
of the Stepmother,” ‘“‘ The Minister and the Eifin,” 


and “ The Legend of the 
Little Fay” —please us less, partly because they do not seem to have come so 


naturally as the idyls, and partly because they suggest other poems and 


poets. They are better, however, than any of the rhythmical pieces in the 
* Undertones,” and show that Mr. Buchanan is learning the musical part of 
his art with commendable rapidity. “A London Idyl,” which th: ‘Amer 
ican publishers have added to their reprint from thx ps the “ Fort 
nightly Review,” is a remarkable poem, in which the poct hus conipletely 
triumphed over the difficulties of his subject—the vexs 


a questi nm of “the 


social evil” —producing a worthy companion-piece to Hvuod’s famous “ Bridge 


| of Sighs,” if not, indeed, surpassing that pathetic work of art. 
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That we think highly of Mr. Buchanan the reader may, perhaps, infer 
from what we have written, despite the fault which we found with him at 
the hgginning. He seems to us one of the few young singers of the day 
who is really a poet, and who has a future before him. 


——— <> 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATORY SYSTEM FOR ORIMINAL 
OHILDREN.* 

It is one of the evidences of that slow-working but profound influence 
which Christianity exerts on the world, that such care and thought and 
effort have been bestowed on what once appeared the most worthless class 
of society—the abandoned and orphaned children of the street. 

If one would best gauge the progress of mankind under the inspiration 
and teachings of the divine life passed eighteen centuries ago in the hills of 
Judea, he must compare the public market of Trajan, where the children of 
the street were exposed to sale to pimps and witches and slave-dealers, with 
the “colony” of Mettray, the Rauhe Haus of Hamburg, the Reformatory of 
Bristol, and the elaborate and kindly charities for children of New York and 
Boston. For the little outcast and vagrant, who was only thought good 
enough in Rome for the brothel, and the witches’ cauldron, and the slave- 
market, there are now stately asylums, pleasant little cottages, carefully de 
vised machinery for his improvement and health, and a devotion and effort 
which have scarcely a parallel in modern benevolence. The rich offer their 
means, and those of moderate incomes their time and thought, to redeem a 
class which at first sight appears hopeless and worthless. 

Two conceptions naturally underlie the manifold efforts of modern society 
for the children of the poor—one the Christian idea of the value of the indi- 
vidual, and the other the democratic sense of the importance to all commu- 
nities of raising up the lowest class. In England, the danger to society from 
the utterly degraded and vicious and destitute classes outweighs all other 
dangers, though the British public itself seldom regards it thus, and in all 
probability will be entirely inapprehensive of any explosion until the mo- 
ment in which it breaks out. 

The problem in Great Britain of treating the outcast and criminal chil- 
dren has far greater complication than it has here. The incredibly vast num- 
bers of these unfortunate creatures, the close competition of labor, the little 
space and abundant supply of workers, and the constant danger of nur- 
turing paupers, or of injuring the honest poor by helping the dishonest, are 
incessant obstacles in the way of a complete national system for improving 
the children cast out, vagrant and street-wandering. Then the sectarian 
differences come in—-diiferent creeds not being able to work together, as 
they do here, for practical ends; and, more, there comes the indifference 
which fixed distinctions of classes are apt to breed toward those at the bottom 

Still, an immense deal has been attempted and successfully accomplished 
in Great Britain for this class. In the efforts there as here there may be 
said to be two different schools or methods of treatment: one the congre 
gated system, and the other the individual. The one, for convenience, en- 
closes a large number of these children in a building, teaches them in mass, 
and supplies them by machinery (as all large establishments must be sup 
plied), practising them usually in some very common industrial branch, and 
giving them common religious instruction ; after eight or ten years, turning 
them out to such trades or places as they may be able to find for them. 
This may be considered to be the most convenient system. A greater num- 
ber of children can be brought at once under its influence; but the effects 
are not so happy. The children have not what they demand most of all— 
individual influence ; they are managed in mass; their virtues, like their 
teaching, become mechanical ; they have not strength of character when 
they come forth, and are very open to temptation. Being supplied by ma- 
chinery, they do not acquire the experience in the details of common house- 
holds (the bringing water, cutting wood, taking care of lights, etc.) which 
they will need hereafter. Then such masses of little ones teach each other 
many things which had better never be known, and thus counteract the in- 
fluence of teachers ; they communicate, too, many physical maladies. 

The other plan makes small households of children, under the close di- 
rection of teachers, who watch each child, adapting every method to the 
nature of the pupil, and who can put together those best fitted to influence 
each other favorably. Such a system naturally leads to small houses and 
gardens and to agricultural or garden work—the best of all for a poor child. 
Instead of being taught a trade which, like shoe-making or chair-bottom- 
ing, can never be of the least use to the boy, he is trained in the care 
of a farm or a garden—in which in all countries he easily obtains employ- 
ment. Open-air life brings a healthier mind as well as body; the lad’s 


* “ Eighth Report of the Inspector for Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Great 
Britain.” 


London. 1885. 
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temptations are less; he is allowed to earn and encouraged to save; he can, 
to a degree, choose how he will spend his money, and thus is really exercised 
in virtue. He grows up more as other boys do, under individual influence ; 
his associations are better, and he has acquired the practical experience be- 
longing to a small house or garden, which will be invaluable to him. 

A girl is placed similarly in a small circle, and is taught plain house- 
work—to wash and scrub and sew and dust and cook, and possibly, also, 
garden labor. 

We need not be surprised that the family system, whether in Germany, 
or France, or England, works far better than the other. 

In Great Britain the large refuges and asylums for poor or criminal 
children are decreasing, and smaller ones are being instituted, though the 
change is not going onas rapidly as could be desired. There are in England, 
in the country districts, 32 certified reformatories for boys, in each of which 
the average number of children is 80 ; and 13 for girls, in which the average 
number is 58. There are 21 certified “ industrial schools” (where destitute 
children are lodged and supported) in which the average number is 52. 

In London, the average is much larger, being in 25 boys’ reformatories 
and industrial schools, 120; though in 24 similar institutions for girls it is 
only 49. It is worthy of notice that in one district of London (Middlesex) 
the congregated system is carried to its extreme—there being 800 boys in 
one institution (at Feltham). But on turning to the report for 1865 of the 
Inspector of Reformatories in Great Britain we note an instructive fact 
bearing on this. Though the number of adult offenders had decreased in 
1864 as compared with 1863, being 116,149, against 121,068, the number 
of juvenile offenders for the kingdom had increased, being 8,857 in 1864 
against 8,459 in 1863, and the increase is mostly made up in Middlesex and 
other portions of London, the increase in the former being 438 of boys, 
while the decrease is usually in those counties where the family system 
is most used. 

This report gives the result of the whole system for Great Britain during 
1861, 62, and ’63. Out of 2,515 boys and 601 girls on the list of the reform- 
atories, 52 boys and 18 girls have died ; 538 boys and 92 girls are returned 
as unknown ; of the remainder, 1,513 boys are doing well, 141 are of doubt 
ful character, and 271 have been convicted. Of the 491 girls remaining, 358 
are doing well, 99 are doubtful, 43 are convicted, or are known to be living 
in vice. The statistic results are thus stated: Boys from Protestant schools 
—Doing well, 68 per cent.; doubtful, or relapsed, 16 per cent.; unknown, 
12 per cent. Girls from same—Doing well, 61 per cent. ; doubtful, or re- 
lapsed, 18 per cent.; unknown, 18 percent. Boys from Catholic schools— 
Doing well, 51 per cent.; doubtful, or relapsed, 30 per cent. ; unknown, 16 
per cent. Girls from same—Doing well, 55-per cent. ; doubtful, or relapsed, 
34 per cent. ; unknown, 7 per cent. 

In general, it may be summed up tliat about seventy per cent. of the 
criminal children brought under the influence of the English reformatories 
are saved to society. Greater results than these will, we believe, be obtained 
here when we abandon our stately buildings and machinery and masses 
of children with unprofitable trades, and erect little cottages on large farms, 
with small groups of children engaged in gardening and agriculture after 
the manner of the Hamburg Rauhe Haus, and under the great Christian 
principle of individualization of treatment. 

The French are introducing the family system, or, as they call it, “ agri- 
cultural colonies,” in the treatment of all their youthful offenders. Why 
should not we in America recognize and adopt this reform ? 


oe 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


THE passages from Hawthorne’s note-books, given in the “ Atlantic,” form 
a deeply interesting study of the clfaracter and operation of great genius. It 
cannot be strange to any acquainted with the lives of men distinguished in 
the imaginative arts that Hawthorne should have sought constantly 
among ordinary men and things about him for the materials of his wonder- 
fulcreations ; but, after all, the effect upon us who behold the revelation of 
the simple means of magic is startling. As we read these passages, written 
with too great absorption in the final purpose to be consciously eloquent, 
and yet touched into beauty by the hand of one who could do nothing ill, it 
is as if one entered the laboratory of an alchemist and beheld the charcoal 
and the base metals he had chosen and prepared there for transmutation 
into gems and gold. Of course, the mysterious process cannot be revealed ; 
the secret of that died with Hawthorne; but it is much to know how 
humbly and diligently he strove to master the knowledge of his craft by 
mastering the knowledge of his own life and other men’s, and endeavored 
to find under the vulgarity of everyday appearances and things the view- 
less and subtle relations of humanity to nature and the supernatural. 
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Like Da Vinci, he went about the streets, studying the types of men he en- 
countered, and swiftly and strongly sketched them in his book when he re 


turned home ; this would do for the face of a tormenting demon, and should | 
grow after awhile into Roger Chillingworth; that woman's eyes, rich | 
and passionate, would serve to express the sensuous delight and anguish of | 


The Nation. 
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serve in looking at the selections) as these may be studied in agreement 


with the principles of Romish belief. These selections, we must say, are 


judicious and interesting, and what original writing there is in the maga- 


zine—it is all confined to the notices of new publications—might be far 


worse in temper and something better in literature than it is. In fine, * The 


some such nature as that of Hester Prynne, or Zenobia, or Miriam ; yonder! Catholic World” is liberal to Protestantism, considering that the editor 


visage, rapt and remorseless, would answer well as the guise of a blind, un 
conscious egotism like Hollingsworth’s. Among the sketches of life in the 
note-book indicated, without order or sequence, such plots and 
ideas for fiction as suggested themselves to the mind of the writer, and 
again there are fragments of reminiscence, and here and there an isolated 
thought or reflection. 


are 


In all these is that tone of gloom which is character- 
istic of Hawthorne’s books, and the germ of that peculiar incident, fantas- 
tic and inexplicable in one light and commonplace in another, which may be 
called the invention of his genius, while gleams of his tricksy and pathetic 
humor, more heart-breaking than the tragedy of other men, play over the 
sadness of the whole. We are beginning to arrive at some faint sense of 
Hawthorne's greatness—immeasurably vaster than that of any other Ameri 
can who ever wrote; and the day will no doubt come when these notes of 
his will have that supreme value which should attach to the records of a 
man as little likely to be reproduced in literature as Shakespeare is.—We 
take the Russian story of “ Beauty and the Beast” to be Bayard Taylor's, 
and we think it one of the best things he has written. The introductory 
part is not graceful, but the story itself is admirably told, and the character 
which it develops is doubtless true to the last-century life of a people as yet 
only corruptly civilized on the surface—There is no recent intelligence in 
“The High Tides of December.”—There is little event and little develop- 
ment of character in the second part of Reade’s story of “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
but the reader's interest is sustained by skilful artifices, and his animation 
is suspended for another month, before the lapse of which time he cannot 
know whether it is Gaunt or Neville has fallen in a duel—We have not 
found either the remaining articles or the poems in this number of the 
“ Atlantic” very interesting. , 

Imprimis, the verses in “ Harper's” are, one and all, rubbish, including 
those “ Five Minutes’ Late” taken from “London Society,” and printed, 
according to an amiable custom, without acknowledgment of their origin. 
“The Wishes Shop” is appropriated on the same principle, and it is hard to 
say whether “ Fated Words” is or is not also borrowed. At any rate, it does 
not amount to a great deal; nor does a kindred essay on “ Typographical 
Errors.” The best original article is “ Mr. Dod’s Six Shots,” which is 
written with a good deal of quiet humor, and concerns a variety of American 
life (that of the South-west) which we have always thought would be found 
most available for the purposes of an American novel, should an American 
novelist ever be born to write it. “An International Affair” is cleverly 
written, and there is some success in the way Captain Trevannion’s character 
is indicated as that of a race of men almost unknown out of England : 


“Trevannion was one of those anomalous men who exist elsewhere as 
curiosities, but whom the philosopher must visit England to see in their full 
development and possessing a normal status among mankind—not wondered 
at because they are universal. Nobody is surprised at elephants in Afriga ; 
nobody would look twice at Captain Trevannion in England. 

“ With us ignorance of everything beyond the blissful scope of one’s 
own clique stands the outward and visible sign of thorough meanness of 
nature ; enormous self-complacency, without the slightest effort to hide it or 
the least suspicion that it is a perpetual challenge to ridicule, is, prima fucie, 
inconsistent with one’s being an accomplished man of the world. But the 
average high-born Englishman lives ina portable and impenetrable Gros 
venor Square. Its railing is not cracked by the summit frosts of Mount 
Blane nor melted by the sun of the equator; the Grand Lama himself, 
without an introduction, cannot speak to him through its bars. He goes 
down in a diving-bell and wonders what ‘our fellows’ would say if they 
were there. 

“ All this seems episodical, but is not; for it has amounted to a generic 
description of the typical Englishman Trevannion, and leaves me nothing to 
describe save his personnel. 

“ He was six feet high. His hair was a handsome wavy blonde, parted 
in the middle. His moustache was yellower than his hair, his military 
whiskers a modulatory tone between the two. His manners were those of 
a great, green, conceited boy, ‘brought up by hand’ by the relentless Mrs. 
Joe Gargery, of British tradition. His life was one long chronic sin against 
the canons of natural good-breeding ; but he would sooner have been un- 
jointed alive than to have offended against those artificial regulations which 
proved his blood, gave him his entrée at Almack’s, made him liked in his 
club, or secured his position in his regiment.” 


The story does not end in this number, and it has the fault that so far 
the author does nothing to. solve the doubt whether he is telling a horse. 
story or a love-story. 

We learn from the title-page of “The Catholic World” that it is a 
monthly eclectic magazine of general literature and science, as far (we ob- 





believes we are all justly doomed to perdition ; and as a literary magazine 
it is respectable, and all the more respectable because it is very handsomely 
printed. 

A curious error in the title of 
to any one turning over its pages and observing the character of its 
contents. It gives a steel-plate engraving of the likeness of General 
Robert E. Lee, a man who has endeared himself to the nation by doing 
more than any other to destroy it; and, after the engraving, the magazine 


“The Old Guard” will suggest itself 


contains nothing but vulgar ribaldry concerning whatever is best and purest 
in our national life. In a word, the thing is Copperhead, and is all the 
more virulent because there is no longer any vulnerable part in the body 
politic for it to strike. 

existence in that sense. 


As literature it is not to be considered, having no 


The “ United States Service Magazine” opens with an article by Gen. 
T. J. Wood, entitled “‘ Military Organization,” in which we understand the 
writer to argue in favor of an effective system of conscription instead of vol- 
untary enlistments for recruiting our army hereafter. He also advocates the 
strict observance of routine in the management of the military service, and 
declares that those who cut red tape during the war were not the great 
leaders, like Grant and Sherman, but the smaller sort who succeeded in 
nothing. The article on “ Soldiers and Suffrage ’’ opposes the voting of the 
military, on the ground that improper influences can be made to affect the 
soldiers’ use of the franchise, and that the army, becoming accustomed to 
cast its vote in a body, would acquire a balance of power, and familiarize 
itself with a strength which it might, on some fatal occasion, be tempted to 
assert by violence. An officer, late of the Prussian army, contributes a 
paper on “ New Military Organization in Prussia.” The remaining papers 
are only military in their character in so far as they relate to incidents of 
the war. Oddly enough they outnumber the martial articles in a periodical 
peculiarly devoted to the interests of arms as a profession. Even a mili 
tary magazine is not safe from the literature of the ladies, and one of the 
best of these secular articles in the publication before us is from the pen of 
a woman. 

Of “Hours at Home ” we scarcely know how to speak, further than to 
say that there is an evident purpose in the conductors of the magazine to 
improve its quality, to which we wish all success. 


~~ 


Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., 
D.C.L., ete. (Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia.}—On Wakefulness. With an 
Introductory Chapter on the Physiology of Sleep. By William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.}—Dr. Winslow’s object in 
publishing his treatise was to call the attention not only of practitioners, 
but of the public, to a much neglected branch of practical medicine. Dis- 
eases of the brain, though apt to manifest themselves suddenly, are gener- 
ally found to have been long developing, and to have been early attended 
by symptoms which, if they had been understood by the intimate friends of 
the patient, would have given timely alarm and warning, and permitted 
measures to resist the growth of the malady. It is these incipient signs of 
the fatal disorder which ends in insanity, paralysis, apoplexy, or death which 
the author undertook to describe, with the motto Princijiis obsta. His in- 
valuable work has reached in England a third edition, and the second 
American is before us. This fact is proof of his success in making popular 
a subject which, spite of special effort to the contrary, is still invested with 
more or less of technicality. The order of treatment is as follows: 1. Mor- 
bid Phenomena of Intelligence; 2. Morbid States of Motion; 3. Morbid 
Conditions of Sensation ; 4. Morbid Phenomena of the Special Senses; 5. 
Morbid Phenomena of Sleep and Dreaming; 6. Morbid Phenomena of 
Organic or Nutritive Life; 7. General Principles of Pathology, Treatment, 
and Prophylaxis. Under these heads is included almost every species of cere- 
bral derangement, which is, whenever possible, compared with exceptional 
phenomena to be met with in healthy bodies. The discussion involves a 
mention of many important physical, psychological, and social problems. In 
chapter 19 is considered the question which divided MM. Bouillard and 
Velpeau last summer in the French Academy—Does the control of the 
organs of articulation reside in the anterior lobes of the brain; and can 
there be a lesion of these lobes without any impediment of speech? The 
authorities cited by Dr. Winslow seem to disprove the connection which M. 
Bouillard, in common with Gall, Combe, and other phrenologists, affirms. 
The loss of memory suggests the manner in which it may be strengthened, 
and also the disastrous consequences of overtaxing it, as is frequently the 
result of an unwisg school discipline. Citing Emerson’s pleasantry, that he 
“knew a witty ph¥sician who found theology in the biliary duct, and used 
to affirm that if there was disease of the liver the man became a Calvinist, 
and if that organ was sound he became a Unitarian,’ Dr. Winslow ob. 
serves ° 





; 
; 
: 





Many a man has considered himself spiritually lost whilst under the mental de- 


pression caused by long-coutinued hepatic and gastric derangement; and instances 
eceur of persons imagining themselves to be condemned to everlasting punishment, 
subjects of Satanic presence, and to hold personal converse with our Saviour, owing to 


the existence of visceral disease, and a congested condition of some one of the great 
Vascular or hervous centres 

The painful character of the theme proposed fails to rob it of decided 
interest for the reader, and is offset as far as may be by the humanity of the 
writer, his agreeable style, and learned breadth of illustration. In the con- 
clading chapter he has shed all the light now possible on the means of pre- 
venting and curing the insidious diseases already defined. The book ought 
to be in the possession of every intelligent family. It solves many a dark 
domestic mystery, and relieves of moral culpability the actions of a large 
class of irresponsible unfortunates. 

Dr. Hammond's modest work is an elaboration of an essay published in 
the “ New York Medical Journal” for May and June, 1865, afterwards cir- 
culated as a pamphlet, and now, deservedly, preserved in the form of an 
elegant book. It might properly be mainly incorporated under the fifth of 
the heads enumerated above. The purpose of the introductory chapter is to 
show that in sleep the brain is comparatively destitute of blood; whence it 
follows that the immediate cause of sleeplessness is an excess of blood in 
that organ. ‘The treatment depends upon the nature of the cerebral con- 
gestion, whether it be active or passive ; in the former case sedatives, in 
the latter stimulants, being employed. Dr. Winslow's treatise is often cited, 
and it is remarkable that, in the preface to the latter, Admiral Fitzroy is 
instanced as a prophet of the weather, whom the philosophical physician 
should imitate in announcing the premonitory symptoms of brain-disease, 
while Dr. Hammond's last word adduces the same distinguished personage 
as a solemn warning against disregarding the laws of our being. The 
admiral committed suicide last May “under the depression caused by sleep- 
lessness consequent upon overwork, 


Richard Cobden, the Apostle of Free Trade. His Political Career and 
Public Services. By John MeGilchrist. (Harper & Bros., New York.)— 
This little volume affords a very good outline of Mr. Cobden’s life, and, while 
satisfying the immediate desire of the general reader in this country, will 
prepare a welcome for the grander biography, the truer study, which we 
may re sasonably expect from some of that great man’s associates and ad- 
mirers. It is not simply asa friend of America, still less as an apostle of 
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infer from the preface, is composed of biographical sketches furnished at his 
request by the friends of the deceased, and obtained little more “ editing” 
than the corrections of an intelligent printer. There is, therefore, no grada- 
tion of narrative, eulogy, or length of notice, and the coarse portraits on 
wood display no enterprise either in collecting or executing them. Appar- 
ently those only were engraved which were sent to the editor, or were easily 
procurable because of the notoriety of their originals. There are other evi- 
dences of a want of care and taste, but we need not dwell on them. Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Gens. Farnsworth and Ransom are the three most distin 
guished personages on the roll; but it is worthy of remark that not one of 
these was a native of Illinois. In fact, less than a quarter of those cnumer- 
ated were born within the State. 

Much broader is the scope of Dr. Eddy’s work, which awaits completion 
in another volume. He undertakes the civil and military history of Llinois 
during the war, comprising the relation of the State to the federal Govern- 
ment and a general survey of those campaigns in which her soldiers partici 
pated—chietly, as it happened, in the West and Southwest. Narrative, 
biography, and obituary are thus blended. The author’s plan of not confin 
ing himself strictly to chronology involves some repetition, but was perhaps 
the only practicable one, and might even be preferred from deliberate choice, 
as the scenic artist may for effectiveness prefer the diorama to the panorama. 
Eight chapters sutfice for the first division of the subject, and the remainder 
treat either of battles or of heroes. It is the latter which have an especial 
local interest, and are, doubtless, the freshest and most valuable portions of 
the work, being based on official documents. The carefully composed and 
clearly printed text is accompanied by steel portraits which speak well for 
the Western Engraving Company of Chicago. . Occasional typographical 
errors imply haste in publishing—/formerly for formally, explosives for exple 
tives, our’s for ours, etc. But the volume as a whole is creditably issued. 


Dynamic and Mechanic Teaching. By Wm. Atkinson. (Sever & 


| Francis, Cambridge).—The pamphlet before us is, in substance, the lecture 


free trade, that the Sussex farmer's son invites our careful regard. The | 


story of his progress to wealth and political influence, which he never abused, 
has an inestimable moral value for the young men of every land. The 


record of the Anti-Corn-Law League, which he inspired and ‘sustained so | 


liberally, contains the secret of all popular reforms for all timedocome. We 
must not measure the achievements of that body twenty years ago, and in a 
country Where newspapers were subjected to the 1 vurthen of stamps, by those 
of our own anti-slavery and loyal associations during the past five -and. thirty 
yeara. pee it is not contemptible that in 1843-4 the League “ had held « 
hundred and fifty meetings in parliamentary boroughs, and fifty in other 
places ; fifteen thousand copies of the League newspaper—a most potent 
agent in the agitation-—had been published weekly ; more than two millions 
of teacts had been distributed ; and in one year thirty thousand letters had 
been received, and three hundred thousand despatched.” Chapter 7 sets 
forth Mr. Cobden’s position in regard to the ten-hour bill, and deserves to 
be read by the advocates of the present eight-hour movement. Other chap. 


delivered by Mr. Atkinson before the American Institute of Instruction, at 
New Haven, last August. It arraigns the present mode of teaching—so 
largely from books, so little oral—as a sort of mechanism which tends to 
suppress the native instincts of childhood, its admiration and curious investi 
gation of nature, and makes the study ef science in later years repulsive and 
difficult. As opposed to this, the lecturer advocates the dynamic theory, 
best exemplified in the so-called object-teaching, which is now beginning to 
find favor. Here the instructor begins “ the right end foremost,” introduce- 
ing ideas before the signs of ideas, and stimulating thought before loading 
the memory. This system, as Mr. Atkinson observes, is quite old, though 
but just obtaining recognition. It is Socratic in its operation. Rousseau 
embodied it in his “ Emile,” and it has had many supporters from his day to 
the present. We noticed not long ago Mr. Warren Burton's excellent 
treatise on this subject. To Mr. Atkinson we can cheerfully accord a high 


| place among the reformers. He constantly reminds his hearers that his 


ters treat of the Crimean war, the ¢ ‘hina war, and the French treaty. To | 


a reat extent Mr. Cobden is made to speak for himself by extracts from his 
speeches, as Was eVl lently judicious in Mr. MeGilchrist, who seems to have 
had no access to private materials 


The Resources of C difor nia By John 8S. Hittel. eo Edition, with 
an appendix on Oregon and Washington Te srritory. Roman & Co., San 
Franc isco: W. J. Widdleton, New York.)—The high -sounding, V irgilian 
preface in which Mr. Hittel tells us what he undertakes to write—meaning 
write about—must not prejudice the reader of this compact and useful vol 
ume. The wonders and the natural advantages of California, and its incal- 
eulable resources, may well lend an air of enthusiasm to a really business- 
like enumeration of them. At any rate, the author means clearly to state 
the sober truth, being very conscientious in referring to his authorities, and 
displaying an experience of the State which he describes that invites, and 
will secure, confidence, He treats, of course, of her topography, climate, 
geology, scenery. botany, zoology, a a goa commerce, mining, and other 
industrial pursuits. He has not or nitted, besides, to sketch her constitution 


| pgecious time consumed in just affording a glimpse of the vast field of 


views will, probably, be considered utopian, but he as constantly shows that 
he is a very practical thinker, and is not so enthusiastic as to lose his footing 
on the earth. Every conscientious primary-school teacher must have {elt 
how superficial are his qualifications for his profession, even judged by a 
much lower standard—botanist, naturalist, physiologist, physica] philosopher, 
artist, religionary—than Mr. Atkinson’s ; and none but will be grateful for 
the wise suggestions and lofty encouragement of this admirable discourse. 


An Address on the Limits of Education, read by Dr. Jacob Bigelow be- 
fore the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in November, has been 
printed by E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston. The lecturer glances rapidly at the 
prodigious development of the natural sciences during the present centary, 
and concludes that the sphere of individual knowledge has been proportion- 
ally contracted, and will continue to grow less every year. ‘The value of a 
collegiate education has consequently been greatly diminished, while the 


human investigation might have been profitably devoted to a thorough and 


| practical acquaintance with some part of it. The study of Greek is especi- 


and laws, and the present condition of her society. These latter chapters | 


will be found as curious as that in which the « attractions of the Yo Semite 
They show how the heresy that ours is a white man’s 
country has vitiated the legislation and corrupted the manners of the Cali- 
fornians, placing n¢ ETOeS, Indians, and Chinamen under a social ban searce- 
ly less grevious than that which rested on the free people of color in the late 


slave States, It is proper to remember, however, the peculiar circumstances 


Valley are set forth. 


in which the territory was settled, and to allow for the unprecedented im- | 
migration of & V net male population not yet nearly balanced by the opposite | 
sex. If we find there great looseness of morals, we must attribute it not to | 


‘ 





the fact that marriage requires neither priest, magistrate, witnesses, nor con- 
sent of parents, nor to the ease with which a divorce can be obtained. The 
ineqt unlit y of sexes is the chief and primary cause, both among the white 
and the other classes. As, in Cuba, there are 34,046 male to only 24 female 
Chinese, so in California there are 50,000 male to only 1,000 females of the 
same race. What wonder that “nine-tenths” of the latter “ are prostitutes 
of the lowest class?” What wonder that every part of society is affected 
with a dearth of virtue proportioned to the dearth of ygmen ? 


The Martyrs and Heroes of [Illinois in the Great Rebellion, Edited by 
James Barnet. (J. Barnet, Chicago.) The Patriotism of Llltinois. By T. M, 


ally condemned as unserviceable, though not, as it seems to us, quite aptly 
before an institute of technology. Dr. Bigelow agrees with Mr. Atkinson 
about consulting the natural talent of every human being before deciding 
what his or her training shall be. His idea of general education is, that it 
should resemble that now furnished in our common schools, immediately 
after which should follow the peculiar education that is to prepare the pupil 
for his professional career. In other words, he would anticipate by one stage, 
at a saving of several years, the selection which usually succeeds the college 
course. The argument is a strong one, and is forcibly stated in the pam 
phiet before us. We notice a few inaccuracies, and one conspicuous example 
of bad taste. Not even a physician of the old school at the present day can 
courteously class homeopathy and Mormonism together, as is done here on 
page 12, under the head of “ pseudo-sciences”—certainly as unphilosophical 
as insulting co-ordination. 


— a 
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FINANOIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE, Saturday Evening, } 
Dec. 30, 1865. 

THE year closes on dull markets in general merchandise as well as pro- 
duce and stocks. Prices show no material decline, but there is little dis- 
position to purchase on speculation, and, were sales forced, current quotations 
would hardly be maintained. Without exception, the leading articles of 
general merchandise show a marked decline from the close of last year— 
when gold was nearly 100 per cent. higher than it is. The following table 
is interesting : 


Articles. Dec. 31, 1864. Dec. 30,1865. Decline. 
BGG, BOT BAD Bis cccsesccccens adam $ & $16 $ wo 
Mess Pork, per bbl......... , = 40 50 31 00 9 50 
Prime “ 7 Uekerubeet aa aes cassecen. On ee 24 00 11 00 
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Articles. Dec. 31, 1864. Dec, 30, 1865. Decline. 


Lard, per lb. = ne ; are i 22 174 4 
State Butter, per lb seas 54 40 14 
Cheese... ae ‘a 5a ‘ 19 156 3% 
Iron (Scotch), per ton isucassicens Se 54 00 8 50 
Copper, per Ib............ in ‘ 19 42 7 
Cotton (Middlings), per Ib................... 118 54 64 
Crude Petroleum, per gal. Saeess 50 10 10 
Tobacco (Ky.), per Ib....... 2s 18 Sg 
Sugar (Cuba), per lb...... Oe Lee 1934 12 7% 
inne veenacs ecuidaue 2 16% 10 
Coffee, Java, per lb............. is ee 48 37 ll 
Rio os caus Caet reg ewes i 4336 Wig 20 
Coal (anthracite) per ton..................... 1050 11 50 $1 advance. 
Tea (Oolong), per Ib 1 40 1 30 10 
Wool (American Fleece), per 1b.. 1 00 rit) 30 
Shirtings, bleached, per yard................. 57 36 21 
Flannels, per yard........... japianae cussion 70 46 Ps 
Oak Leather, per Ib......... ianvaeeRauueeat 51 39 12 
Hides (Buenos Ayres), per Ib................. 35 18 17 
WOE BOE s5sédéndsscenes ead FETT ee 3 75 1 30 


As a general rule, there has been a decline in dry goods during the year. 
But the rates of duty are so high that several classes of goods are nearly as 
high as they were. Owing to the influence of New England members, who 
are charged with being directly or indirectly interested in factories, the 
tariff has been so arranged as to exclude foreign competition altogether in 
several important branches of dry goods, and the consequence is that the 
price of these fabrics is nearly as high as it was when gold was 225, and the 
New England manufactories are declaring dividends of from 50 to 80 per 
cent. per annum. Woollen clothing, carpets, and druggets are named as 
articles which are still maintained at unnaturally high prices, through the 
protective operation of the tariff. As a general rule, the domestic dry goods 
interest is in a highly prosperous condition, and could well afford to con- 
front competition from abroad. Some complaints are made of the harass- 
ing nature of the internal revenue system, and it is possible that by simpli- 
fying the arrangement of the taxes, and imposing one tax on the fabric 
manufactured instead of half a dozen on each process employed in the man- 
ufacture, the manufacturer might save time as well as money, and the 
revenue might not lose. The subject is already under the consideration of 
the proper committee of Congress. 

Navigation on the canals ceased with the second week in December. The 
receipts of wheat and flour at tide-water for the year show a heavy falling 
off from previous years. The figures are : 





1863. 1864, 1865. 
Flour, barrels ey mae 1,198,000 1,014,000 
, ere, Saper 22,206,900 15,916,700 10,579,200 


Reducing the wheat to flour, the deficiency this year is rather over 
1,250,000 barrels as compared with last year, and 2,872,340 barrels as com- 
pared with 1863. This is the result of speculation at the West, generated 
and fostered by the paper-money issues of the Government and the national 
| banks. Formerly, the West sent its produce forward to tide-water as fast as 
it could be carried ; now, farmers are rich and hold off for high prices ; 
and at Chicago and other cereal centres speculation in food is rampant, and 
national banks grant speculators the means of holding back produce for a 
considerable time. It must be remembered that wheat is very much higher, 
in gold, at New York at the present time than it was a year ago. The re- 
ceipts at tide-water of corn this year were 18,699,900 bushels, against only 
| 10,352,400 bushels in 1864, and 20,693,600 bushels in 1863. It will be re- 
membered that in many parts of the West the corn crop was a failure in 
| 1864. This year the crop is believed to have been a full average. Of bar- 
ley and rye alone the receipts this year have been in excess of those of 1864 
and 1863. Oats, like wheat, show a deficiency. In «provisions, cheese 
shows an increase; other items a deficiency. 
In consequence of the accumulation of money at this point for the Janu- 
ary dividends, the banks made an excellent report last Monday, showing an 
increase of $5,000,000 in legal tenders, and over $2,000,000 in deposits. The 
consequence has been a further relaxation in the rate of interest, and call 
loans must now be quoted at 6 per cent., with exceptions at 7 on miscel- 
laneous collateral, and at 5 on Governments. Money is offered to the 
brokers at 7, with the condition that it shall lie two or three months. The 
idea is generally entertained in banking circles that we shall have very low 
rates for money in January and February ; but should the Secretary avail 
himself of the advance in 5-20 bonds to float new “funding loans,” these 
expectations would be very quickly disappointed. 

Gold continues to flutter between 145 and 1464, without animation. The 
Sub-Treasury is understood to have sold some parcels early in the week, but 
its operations have not been noticed since. It is probably calculated that 

‘the payment of the January interest will suffice to prevent a scarcity of 
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specie. Exchange remains about 109} for bankers’ bills, and 108} to 109 for 
good commercial signatures. Notwithstanding the heavy importations, the 
demand for bills continues light, partly in consequence of the continued 
export of securities, and partly from the feeling among importers that, 
sooner or later, gold must fall materially. 

The following table will show the course of prices during the week in the 
stock, exchange, gold, and money markets : 


Dec. 23. Dec. 30. Advance. Decline. 

United States Sixes of 1881... 10749 108% a 
5-20 Bonds, old............++-. . 103% 105 1%; 
5-20 Bonds of 1865 . 10055 102 13; 
10-40 Bonds. _ 9235 9354 1% 
4-30 Notes, second series... 98 975, Ss 
New York Central 9536 bes % 
Brie TRAIIWAT,.. ....00scccee 954 ers 2 
Hudson River.. 10844 109 ly 
Reading Railroad........... 107 106! 1 
Michigan Southern. 745, TAS, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg ..... S4y Ss 8 
Chicago and North-Western. 356 3534 1 

¥y ” 4 Preferred 615, 617% ly 
Chicago and Rock Island . 107 10836 1% 
P., Fort Wayne and Chicago 105 106 HA 
2 Per rer err) a ee re 1516 1574 ae 
Cumberland. 4ils 45 ly 
GIO. 005 cccvieses 14% 14% ; 
American Gold. . 145% 144% 7 
Bankers’ Bills on London 1084 109% 1 


Ra aliccchantndine awe name oe 6 ean hea 

There was no material variation in prices tili Friday, when a general up- 
ward movement was inaugurated. 
eral advance of 14a1% per cent. 


Governments took the lead with a gen- 
This was in part due to the advices, per 
Australasian, of an advance of 24 per cent. in 5-20 bonds in London, conse 
quent upon the receipt of the President’s Message. It seems that our Brit. 
ish friends—like some people here—took it for granted that the President 
would berate either England or France, or both, and had sold 5-20 bonds 
short in anticipation of a decline. When they discovered their error, they 
became buyers, and ran up the price nearly 1 per cent. a day for three 
days successively. A further advance is predicted in the private letters from 


The Nation. 





GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


The interchange of presents among friends is the very surest cement of friendship 
To confer a gift proves forethought, a desire to please, to serve, to be useful toa friend, 
Every one desires to be thought of by his or her friends when absent. To provide a 
present for a friend who is ata distance, is the most certain proof that you are thinking 
of that person. 

If to think of our friends’ present tastes, when at a distance from them, is to show 
a sincere concern for them, how much more strongly would this concern be manifested 
if we showed that our interest in them extended away into the future, and provided not 
for their mere personal gratification, but for their permanent welfare. 

No better time could be chosen for advancing the generous principle of Life Insur 
ance as applied to a provision for a wife or family. 

If you stand in the relation of parent, can you manifest your affection for a married 
son or daughter better than by presenting him or her, as a gift, with the means of 
effecting a Life policy, for the protection of the young family ? 

If you stand in the relation of a wealthy brother or friend, can you not find an 
opportunity of making such a gift in a manner that will render it an acceptable compli 
ment and an enduring benefit ? 


UNION MUTUAL 


is one of those well-established and prudently managed Life Insurance Companies 
which distinguish this nation for enlightened benevolence, practical wisdom, and dis 
interested philanthropy. It offers superior advantages to the life-insuring public. It 
is based upon fundamental principles of soundness, and gives abundant security in 
large accumulated fands. Through the admirable economy of its management large 
dividends are secured to policy-holders. It is prompt in payment of losses, and 
accommodates the assured in the settlement of their premiums in life policies, by 
receiving a note for one-half, when the premium amounts to over $30 


THE 





THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This is one of the oldest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Companies in the United 
States, and has been uniformly successful, having always made large returns in Cash 
dividends to all the policy-holders. 


New York OFFICE, 151 Broapway. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTs. 


England, and indeed it is reasonable to suppose that as Europeans come to | © 


understand this country, our bonds will not continue to sell at a price which | 


yields the buyer thrice as large an increase as the same investment in con- 


sols. In the railway share market, dulness has been the rule during the 
week. On the regular Stock Exchange the bear interest predominates, and 


the theory is that the decline in railway earnings (of which the receipts of the 
Rock Island and Michigan Southern already show proof), combined with the 
actual commencement of contraction, must sooner or later lead to a heavy fall 
Among the Street speculators, and in the Open Board, the bull in- 
terest seems to be in the ascendency. 


in prices. 
These operators rely for success upon 
the actual expansion of money, which they consider more important than 


theoretical contraction in the future; and likewise upon the excessive 


sales of the bears. Every prominent railway stock is being “ over-sold,” 


and the chances are fair that the worse a concern’s prospects are, the 
higher its stock may rise—in consequence of the “over-sales”’ of the 
bears. Erie was made scarce again on Friday, and the prices are now ad- 


vanced to 97 in consequence. To-day the deliveries have been very slow 
indeed ; perhaps not over one-fourth of the stock contracted to be delivered 
has actually reached the buyers’ hands. 


cent. till Tuesday. 


Cash stock has been worth } per 


next week, which may enable the bull clique to dispose of some of their 
stock. No one believes that Erie, with its floating debt and enormous ex 
penses, is worth 97. 
and cannot get, intrinsic value will cease to govern market price. 
burg sold down to 813 on Thursday, rallying to-day to 84}. 


Pitts 
The clique 
which put this stock up to 99 is understood to have sold out. A new party is 
understood to have been formed in Rock Island, and the price, which was 
106} on Thursday, is now 1084, in the face of a decline in the earnings equal 
to $100,000 for the month. Michigan Southern is dull and neglected. New 
York Central has been manipulated with vigor; sales were made on Thurs 
day as high as 97 per cent. No dividend of over 3 per cent. is expected. A 
movement—the usual winter movement—in Cumberland is predicted in cer- 
tain circles ; the company is not, however, in any better condition than for- 
merly, and the stock, if it rises, will probably fall before long to the old 
figures. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STREET, NEw YORK, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


Under these circumstances, higher prices are expected | 


But if people will sell stocks which they have not got, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - = = 

Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - = 

Liabilities, > te + * . @ « 
FIRE, 


OFFICE, 


$2,000,000 00 

3,765,503 42 

77,901 52 
MARINE, 


nd 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PReEstDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary 
W. C, NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


E. W CLARK & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY 


NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 


STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - - $200,000 


WILLIAM B. DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary, 
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Where 1 Can Ensure, 
WHAT I CAN ENSURE AGAINST, 
AND 


WHAT IT WILL COST ME 


I CAN ENSURE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CoO., 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK, 


Authorized Capital, ° - - Half a Million, 


AGAINST EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS that can happen to me on Sea 
or Land. 
I can ensure my life on the purely Mutual Plan, either by an Endowment, or a Life 
Policy, or a Ten-year Non-forfeiture Policy. 
$25 secures a General Accident Policy for $5,000, with a Weekly Compensation of $25. 
$10 secures a Marine Policy for $10,000 for a voyage to any European port, covering 
loss of life at sea from accident. 
$167 35 per annum secures an Endowment Policy for $5,000, with profits payable 
at the age of 50, or at death to a person 25 years of age, 
96 9O per annum fecures a Life Policy for $5,000, with profite, to a person 25 years 
$ of age. A Loan of one-third of the Premium, or Life, or Endowment Policy will 
be given, if required, without note. 
POLICIES ISSUED AT ONCE. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED for General Accident Policies. 


FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
& 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 

MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 

ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864. 

TOTAL ASSETS . . - - - . - $414,729 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages : - : - - : - - $131,672 00 
Temporary Loans 
Real Estate - - - - ° - 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank’ - . - - - 


Government Sec., value 

Cash on hand - - ‘ . e 
Interest due : - : : : 3,085 58 
Premiums due . - - - - - 2 6.785 26 

PRESENT LIABILITIES . - - - - ° . a ’ a - "815,995 92 

NET SURPLUS - +. * ; oo Pe - . “ - = 198,733 26 
This Company will continue, as heretofore, to insure respectable parties against 

DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 


° : - 92,630 00 
° . : - 10,000 00 
- ° : 5,000 00 
: 144,514 00 

18,042 34 


advantage of the ’ ; ‘ . , 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 

pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 
to its customers: whereby x _— 

(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy- 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 


— FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

the excess will be ——e to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue 
ge The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 

SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company. 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS ASHER TAYLOR, President. 

li. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York, 
Has for sale U. 8. 73-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov- 
— P. C. CALHOUN, President. 
B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 


AntTHuony LANE, Asst. Cashier. 


NIACARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
Casu CAPITAL INCREASED TO . . . : $1,000,000 
SurpPLus, JAN. 1, 1865, - - . 275,253 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 


Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


The Nation. 
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|MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, pain in, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


PHENIX INSUBANOE OOMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“139 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ ° ‘ “ : ‘ 
ASSETS - - - . ‘ . ‘ . 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
| spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
|most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
|task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
|public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
fevery week by a writer whose position and character will give 
|his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 

A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
| with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. His letters 
appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 
possible to draw its own inferences. 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 
lowing names: 

Henry W. LoNGFrELLOw, 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

Joun G. WHITTIER, 

SamvueL Exror (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 

Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 

Dr. Francis LIEBER, 

Proressor GoLpwin Smita (Oxford), 

Proressor CuiLp (Harvard), 

HENRY JAMES, 

CHARLES E. Norton, 

JupGE Bonp (Baltimore), 

Epmunpd QUINCY, 

Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yale), 

Proressor D. C. GILMAN (Yale), 

JupeE DALy, 

Proressor Dwicut (Columbia College), 
ProressoR TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 
N. TourGueENEFF, 
| AvaustTE LAUGEL, 

JupGE WAYLAND, 

FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 
Rev. Dr. McCiintock, 

| Rev. Dr. Jos. P. THOMPsoN, 
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Rev. Puriures Brooks, 
Rev. Dr. BELLOows, 

C. J. Srrx8, 

Henry T. TUCKERMAN, 
BayarD TAYLOR, 

C. A. BrRIsTED, 

C. L. BRACE, 

Witi1amM Lioyp GARRISON, 
SypNEY GEORGE FISHER, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 
UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 


public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano 

BROADWAY, 


AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


650 


ILL 


SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDs TO MusIcaL INSTRUMENTS. 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 

‘They are an exceedingly good substitute for ¢ an Organ, 
ont I can speak of them in the highest terms. 


Gro. W. MorGaAN. 
‘fT have found them to be the finest Instruments of the 
elass I ever saw.” Geo. F. Bristow. 
‘ They are entitled to be ranked as the first and Lest 
among instrumeuts of their class.” W™. A. Kine. 
* The tone is incomparalle, and they are far in advance 


of any other instrument ofa similar kind.’ 
CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 
Carhart, is, with. 
POWER, SWEET 
DURABI 


with the recent improvements of Mr. ¢ 


out exception, far superior in QUALITY, 


Ness, VARIETY and Expression orf TON! LITY 
oF CONSTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE—POSSESSING ImM- 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 


A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


PIANOS. 


BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


RAVEN & 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, coustantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Warcroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING 
RANGES 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 
Also, 
KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 


STOVES AND 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO, 


474 Broadway, N. ¥ 





=” Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


-A Gold Medal was | 


The Nation. 


THEODORE 


TILTON, 


JAMES PARTON, 


GAIL 


TERMS :—Six Dollars 


HAMILTON, 


per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


additional. 
d 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
THROUGH LINE 


ALIFORNIA, 
MEXICAN PORTS 


7 @) 
TOUCHING 


AND CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL, 


Leave Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 
o'clock noon, on the 1st, 11th, and 2ist of every month 
(except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the 
preceding Saturpay), for ASPINWALL, connecting, 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company's steamships 
SAN FRANCISCO, touching at ACA- 


via 


from Panama for 
PULCO. 
DECEMBER, 
1Ist.—HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, 
with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth. 
11th.—ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting 
GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury. 
NEW YORK, Captain Horner, 
COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 
Departures of ist and 21st connect at Panama with steam- 
ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. at 
MANZANILLO. 
Through Passag 


connecting 
with 


21st.- connecting with 


Those of Ist touch 


Rates, in Currency. 
STEERAGE, 


$100. 


additional, i 


SECOND CABIN, 


$225. 


$25 


dro 


First CABIN, 
$325. 


Railroad ticket 


ON STEAMERS 


Panama invariably 
currency. 
A discount of Onre-Firta from steamers’ rat 


to second-cabin and steerage passengers with families. 


es all 





One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult 
jaggage-masters accompany baggage through, and attend 
to ladies and children without male protectors. Baggage 
received on the dock the day before sailing, from steam 
boats, railroads, and passengers, who prefer to send dowr 

} early. 

| An experienced Surgeon on Board. Medicines and at 
tendance free. 

} Asteamer will be placed on the line January 1, 1886, to 
| run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, ria HAVANA 


For Passage tickets or further information apply at the 
Company's ticket office, on the wharf foot of Canal 
North River. 


Street 


F. W. G. BELLOWS, AGENT. 


SERPENTS DE PHARAON, 
OR, 
SERPENTS’ EGGS, 


The scientific Miracle of the Age! 
cone, a small snake uncoils itself. 


On lighting the 


‘They are truly marvellous and ap} ntly inexhaust 
ible.’"—London Tiines. 


Wholesale and Retail by 


@LDEN & SAWYE R, 
246 Canal Street. New York 
A liberal di 


scount to 


mailed free. 
Agents wanted. 


Price 5) cents a Box, 
the trade. 


The Scientific Miracle of the Age. 
PHARAOH'S SERPENTS. 


1 be highly amnsed at it 


‘The lovers of the curious will 
appearance.”’—Scottish America 





Mail 


Two In A Box. 3) CENTS fre 


London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, 579 
Broadway. 
JAMES L. WARNER, Manager 


Liberal discount to the Trade. 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
a hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warercoms. 
Ser Bevedney, Cash paid for second-hand Pianos 





OSEPH H. RICHARDS, PusuisneEr, 


130 Nassau street, a Ss 


CROVER & BAKER'S 
EWING MACHINES 





WERE AWARDED THE Hignest PREMICMS 
At the State Fairs of 

New York, | Tllinois, Virs 
New Jersey, Mic hig ran, N 
Vermont, Wisconsin T 
Penneylvania, iowa, Alal 
Ohio, Kentucky, Or 
Indiana, Missouri, Ca 
And at numerous Institute > ar nd Cont nty Fairs, 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 


The GROVER & BAKER 
MACHINE is superior to all 


sons: 


ELASTI¢ 


others, for th 


STI 


rcH SEWING 
e foll 
than any othe 


The seam is stronger and more elastic 





2. It is more easily 








) un red, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other 
3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewir 
by other machines, and, addition, executes | 





work 


GROVER & BAKER 8S. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York 


ewbroidery and ornamental 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


Wit hall their valuahb! 




































» improvements, ent ¥v overcome 
all imperfections, The supe vers for fam 
ly and mat uf wcturing par ses ’ ction, 
durable in all the An iris, al d re ad ad. They 
have certainty of stitch on all k : nd are 
a ap to a wide range of work without chang e or ‘adj ust 
ent, usin ai nds oi iread Wi hem, fel bind, 
gather, bra id. tuck, 1. and, in fact, do al | kiuds of 
work required by fi turers ivit 
all pe ID sS¢ aur nh nt to execute any kind 
é now doi ¥y to inspect them. and 
recommend all partic 1 the sale of sewing 
mac - nes to make sure he best by examining 
t VEED before pu ‘the shuttle. 
: which cannot 1 Tness, elasticity, 
durability, and elecance i “hey have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
*xhibited in competition with r standard machines 
The company being duly licensed, machines are pro 
ected inst infri: cements or litigation 
Reliable ag rents Wi anted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explan: Ww oye eri viven to all, 
whether they wist purchase or not D “criptive cir 
culars, tog ‘r with specimens of their work, will be fu 
nished to al 1 who desir e them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE co., 
hk BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STORE 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO.., 





505 BROADWAY, N, Y. 

THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD 

Wo 1] REVERSIBLE Freep Motion SELF-ADJUST 
ING T I No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches 

FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 
LOCK-STITOH SEWING-MACHINE. 
N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 


to any in market for family use 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY. N. \ 
sell at lowest rates 

American Gold and Silver Watches 

English Lever Watches 

Fine Swiss Wa 8 
TI handsomest Detached Lever Watch in the ma 

for #2 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 

silver-plated ware of our own manufact 


Art 


icles sent free of expense to a! parte of the country, 


and satisfaction guaranteed 








Dore PRN 


rie 


The Nation. 


[Jan. 4, 1866 








A CARD. 


For the purpose of more fully eupplying the wants of 





Make Your Own Soap 


WITH 


the public, and in order to prevent unscrupulous dealers B. T. BABBITT’S POTASH, 


from palming off inferior and worthless goods as the | 
Morton Go.ip Pens, I shall hereafter sELt No GooDs AT | 
WHOLESALE excepting only to duly Appointed and Author- | 
ized Agents, to whom a Certificate of such Agency will be 
given, and who alone shal! be able to sell the Morton 
Pens in that city or village. | 

To my Agents I shall give a liberal discount upon their 
agreeing to supply the public at my published and well- 
known prices. 

Jewelers or Stationers will, in all cases, be preferred as | 


Agents. 

Conditions and Terms for Agency will be stated upon 
application by letter or otherwise. 

Where no Agency is established, those wishing the 
MorTON PEN must send to my store, where prompt at- 
tention will be given to their orders. 

A Circular, with fac-simile Engravings of all Sizes and | 
Prices, will be sent to any one on receipt of letter post- | 
age. 

Address A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Dated New York, Nov. 1, 1865. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.”’ 
Pronounced “ tHe Best” by the most renowned artists. 
“Superior in tone, tonch, power, DuRABIITY, and ele- 
gance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 
1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 


MAKERS’ TOOLS. 


SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 


IN TIN CANS, 
70 Washington Street, N. Y. 

Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER, 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY, N. Y., | 

MAKE THE | 
LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 


of American Institute. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


} 


Agents wanted. 


SOHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 

2% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK 


SALERATUS. 
Be. -T. BABSITT’S -BALEBRATUS, 
70 WASHINGTON StREET, N. Y. 


IF YOU WANT 
HEALTHY BREAD, 


A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- | pop 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be B. T. BABBITT’S BEST 


furnished. MEDICINAL 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees ot 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM SELLERS, JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 


SALERATUS, 
“MADE FROM COMMON SALT.” 
BREAD ‘made with this SALERATUS contains, when 
baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour. 
Be BBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 
Washington Street, N. Y. 


PHELPS, DODCE & Co., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, | 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY ; 


Manufacturers or 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 





from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DeckER have developed in their | 
inetrumentsa tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- | 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7ridune, | 
| 
MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


Prue's O. K. Soap. 
Pyue’s BLvEING PowDER. 


Py e's SALERATUS. 
PyYLe’s CREAM TARTAR. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. | 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JamEs PyLE, Manufacturer, New York. | 


Light Biscuit 
made in fifteen minutes with B. T. BABBITT’S STAR 
YEAST POWDERS, 


70 Washington Street, N. Y. 


The Fourth Exhibition in New York 


of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and FLEMISH PICTURES is | 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 P.m., and on Monday and | 
Thursday evenings from 7 to 10, at the Studio Building, 15 | 
Tenth Street. F. J. PILGERAM, Secretary. | 

E. GAMBART, Director. 


when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report | — 





COLLECE HILL MILITARY SCHOOL, 
PovUuGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Prrncrpat. 


“The Poughkeepsie College Military School paid a visit 
to this city yesterday (April 3). The pupils were uni- 
formed in blue military style, and numbered between fifty 
and sixty inline. It was a beautiful affair, witnessed by 
thousands, many of whom are of the opinion that the 
cadets are under better discipline, and, in the military ex- 
ercise, far superior to the celebrated Chicago Zouaves who 
visited our city some years ago.”"—Albany Express. 

‘“* Yesterday afternoon (April 3) the College Hill Cadets, 
of Poughkeepsie, visited our city on a pleasure excursion, 
and for the purpose of paying their respects to the Gov- 
ernor. After the review the Governor briefly addressed 
them. He said he was glad of the opportunity to welcome 
the company to the Capital of the State, and thank them 
for their visit. He was glad of this evidence of the success 
of the teachers, and the proficiency of the taught.”— 
Albany Evening Journal. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 
AND NO, 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DECKER & CO., 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


419 BROOME STREET, ’ 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 





These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic- 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 

JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 NortH StxTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Witi1aAM StreEt, New York, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


| Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
. repg § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, } 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 
Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


CAUTION. 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
eph 
TRADE MARK: Brits t 
arrahted. 
or Descriptive Name, ana een x 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. te No. 761. 


eph With 
TRADE MARK: Tfioke Designating 
rm ngham. Numbers. 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, é 
Supply. everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing per, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Sutteney, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, ete. Orders 
solicited. 











